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TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Britain! you with a heart of flame 
One as in days gone by. 
You who honor your Nelsou’s name, 
How could you hear the word of shame 
Nor rise and give it the lie! 


Better endure war’s worst of ills, 
The woe of a hundred fights, 
Than cower behind your banks and 
tills 
And smug with your money, 
mines, your mills, 
Forswear a neighbor’s rights. 


your 


For how could you hope for a wide 
world’s trust 
If, traitor by land and sea, 
You had let French lilies lie in the 
dust, 
Nor challenged for peace the war-lord’s 
lust 
And struck for a Europe free? 


Fight and in hope, for battle is banned, 
The world shall yet rejoice, 
For the peoples rise in wrath to 
demand, 
Henceforth no war shall trouble the 
land 
Except at a people’s voice. 
H. D. Rawnsley. 
The English Review. 


PARIS AGAIN. 

Big blue overcoat and breeches red as 
red, 

And a queer quaint képi at an angle on 
his head; 

And he sang as he was marching, and 
in the Tuilleries 

You could meet him en permission with 
Margot on his knee. 

At the little café tables by the dusty 
palms in tubs, 

In the Garden of the Luxembourg, 
among the scented shrubs, 

On the old Boul. Mich. of student days, 
you saw his red and blue; 

Did you come to love the fantassin, le 
p’tit piou-piou? 

He has gone, gone, vanished, like a 
dream of yesternight ; 


To Great Britain—In War. 


He is out amongst the hedges where 
the shrapnel smoke is white; 

And some of him are singing still and 
some of him are dead, 

And blood and mud and sweat and 
smoke have stained his blue and 
red. 

He is out amongst the hedges and the 

ditches in the rain, 

when the soivante-quinzes are 

hushed, just hark!—the old re- 

frain, 

“Si tu veux faire mon bonheur, Mar- 
guérite, O Marguérite,” 

Ringing clear above the rifles and the 
trampling of the feet! 


But, 


Ah, may le bon Dieu send him back 
again in blue and red, 

With his queer quaint képi at an angle 
on his head! 

So the Seine shall laugh again beneath 
the sunlight’s quick caress; 

So the Meudon woods shall echo once 
again to “La Jeunesse” ; 

And all along the Luxembourg and in 
the Tuilleries, 

We shall meet him en permission with 
Margot on his knee. 

Punch. 


IN WAR. 


Oh, Christ, Whose word in Galilee, 
Drew silence o’er an angry sea 

And turned the tempest’s rage aside 
Till every wave was pacified, 

Now hear again the anguished cry 
“Have pity, Master, lest we die.” 


Oh, Christ, Who in compassion wept 

Because a brother lay and slept, 

And yet Who opened Death’s dark 
door 

And set it thus, for evermore, 

Again with many mourners weep, 

For those beloved who lie and sleep. 


Oh, Christ, Whose word abideth yet, 

Forgive us, if our hearts forget 

That life and death and sea and land 

Are held within Thy saving Hand, 

And that the storm of human will 

Must die before Thy “Peace! be still.” 
Ivan Adair. 


The Bookman. 
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GERMANY’S POLICY TOWARDS THE UNITED STATES. 


«Germany has consistently followed a 
two-fold policy towards the United 
States. Always reckoning with the 
possibility of a collision with England, 
she has endeavored to be on good 
terms with the United States, counting 
upon their support in case of a great 
war. At the same time, German states- 
men have seen in the Great Republic 
an economic and political danger and, 
while ostensibly maintaining excellent 
relations with the United States, they 
have stealthily endeavored to weaken 
them by various ways, and especially 
by creating enmity between them and 
England. In leading German circles it 
has been an article of faith that the 
United States and England are natural 
enemies; that both countries bitterly 
remember the War of Independence 
and the quarrels which succeeded it. 
It has been an article of faith in Ger- 
many that Canada was coveted by all 
Americans; that the existence of that 
great English Dominion in North 
America was an ever-present cause of 
friction between the two Anglo-Saxon 
States; that the Americans would take 
Canada as soon as England was in- 
volved in a really serious war. 

The twofold policy pursued by of- 
ficial Germany towards the United 
States may be seen from the pro- 
nouncements of Bismarck, the creator 
of modern Germany. At every oppor- 
tunity Bismarck showed sympathy to 
America and flattered American senti- 
ment. However, although he fre 
quently publicly stated that there was 
no point of difference between the Ger- 
man Empire and the United States, 
he combated secretly the Americans 
and their Monroe doctrine. On March 
13th, 1884, Bismarck stated in the 
Reichstag :— 

“Frederick the Great was the first 
European monarch who entered upon 


closer relations with the United States. 
Since then good relations between 
Prussia and America have become a 
Prussian heritage which the German 
Empire has taken over. Since the 
time when I began conducting the for- 
eign affairs of Prussia and of Ger- 
many, I have unceasingly endeavored 
to cultivate our relations with the 
United States. . . . I think I may say 
that since the time when I entered into 
the Cabinet up to the present day 
nothing has happened which was likely 
to disturb the cordiality of German- 
American relations. Hence, I think 
they are at the present day as friendly 
and as intimate as they were at the 
time when I entered the Government.” 

On July 8th, 1890, that great states- 
man, addressing a deputation of New 
York citizens, said :— 

“As a Minister of Prussia, and later 
on of Germany, entrusted with the 
conduct of national foreign policy, I 
have always endeavored to maintain 
those friendly relations with the North 
American Republic of which the great 
King, Frederick II., laid the founda- 
tion more than a hundred years ago 
by being the first ruler who recognized 
their independence. The friendly re- 
lations existing between Germany and 
the United States are a legacy of 
Frederick the Great, which has been 
highly valued ever since. Germany 
and the United States belong to that 
category of States which happily have 
no cause to bear envy to one another.” 

The views publicly uttered by Bis- 
marck relating to the United States 
are most satisfactory to all Americans. 
However, the Iron Chancellor secretly 
endeavored to antagonize American 
policy. In 1913 Herr Hermann Hof- 
mann, the former editor of The Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, brought out his 
reminiscences of Prince Bismarck. 
They are particularly valuable, be- 
cause the Prince published, after his 
dismissal, his political views in The 
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Hamburger Nachrichten in numerous 
articles, and Herr Hofmann acted as 
an intermediary, standing in constant 
relation with the aged statesman. 
Herr Hofmann reprinted in his 
Memoirs the articles of which Prince 
Bismarck was the author, and these 
betray unmistakably their origin by 
their marked and vigorous style. On 
February 9th, 1896, the Prince caused 
the following article on the Monroe 
doctrine to be published in The Ham- 
burger Nachrichten:— 
“THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


“Some German newspapers continue 
discussing the so-called ‘Monroe doc- 
trine,’ in consequence of the events 
which have taken place in South 
America. We are of opinion that that 
doctriife, and the way in which it is 
now advanced by the American Re- 
public, is an incredible impertinence 
(eine unglaubliche Unverschiimtheit) 
towards the rest of the world. The 
Monroe doctrine is merely an act of 
violence, based upon great strength, 
towards all American States and to- 
wards those European States which 
possess interests in America. If we 
desire to state a Buropean doctrine 
similar to that overweening American 
doctrine, we must imagine that some 
European State, let us say France or 
Russia, should claim that it would not 
allow any alteration of the frontiers 
of Europe to take place, except with 
its consent, or we must imagine that 
some preponderant Asiatic Power, such 
as Russia or England, should advance 
the pretension that it would not allow 
a change in Asia’s political relations, 
except with its permission! We are 
under the impression that the great 
wealth which the American soil has 
furnished to its inhabitants has caused 
part of the American legislators to 
overestimate their own rights and to 
underestimate at the same time the 
right to independence possessed by the 
other American Powers and by the Eu- 
ropean Powers as well.” 


In Bismarck’s time and after his 
dismissal, Germany, while maintaining 
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ostensibly the most friendly and inti- 
mate relations with the United States, 
has repeatedly endeavored to oppose 
and damage America’s interests. More 
than once has she been successful, and 
more than once has Germany’s anti- 
American policy led to dangerous fric- 
tion between the two States. 

The first quarrel between Germany 
and the United States occurred during 
the time when Bismarck was still in 
office. It took place in 1888 in con- 
nection with the Samoa Islands, upon 
the possession of which the United 
States and Germany possessed certain 
claims. In view of the great strategi- 
cal importance of these islands, which 
dominate one of the great American 
trade routes, the United States had 
undoubtedly the stronger claim upon 
their possession. The friction between 
Germany and the United States about 
Samoa became so acute that both 
Powers sent fleets there. At the most 
critical moment a sudden storm de 
stroyed both fleets, and then matters 
were patched up by mutual agreement. 

Ten years later, in 1898, the Span- 
ish-American War broke out. The 


.United States discovered that all Con- 


tinental Europe sympathized strongly 
with Spain. The entire Continental 
Press, and the entire German Press 
too, violently attacked America’s policy, 
and an attempt was made to create a 
Pan-European Combination for re 
straining the United States. How- 
ever, the action of the Continental 
Powers was foiled by Great Britain 
supporting America’s policy. Although 
Germany had taken a_ prominent 
part in the attempt of bringing 
about European intervention, German 
diplomacy endeavored to explain that 
England had striven to create a Eu- 
ropean combination hostile to the 
United States, and that Germany’s 
loyalty to America had prevented its 
success. 

During the Spanish-American War 











Germany endeavored to acquire the 
Philippines. While other countries 
had sent only a few ships to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Germany had, without 
any obvious reason, despatched there 
her Pacific Squadron—a force equal to 
that commanded by Admiral Dewey. 
The German Admiral Diedrichs en- 
deavored to foil Admiral Dewey’s op- 
erations, and the relations between the 
German and American fleets became 
so strained that a battle between the 
two was avoided only by the interven- 
tion of the English Commander, who 
backed up his American colleague. 
In 1901 Germany induced England 
and Italy to intervene jointly in Vene- 
zuela. Ostensibly, the purpose of the 
joint naval action was to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon that country with a 
view to obtaining satisfaction regard- 
ing certain economic claims advanced 
by these three Powers which the 
Venezuelans had disregarded. Ostensi- 
bly, the purpose of the joint expedi- 
tion of these three European Great 
Powers on’ the American Continent, 
which created much excitement in the 
United States and in England, was 
purely economic. On December 11th, 
1901, Germany declared that in her 
proposed measures against Venezuela 
she had “no purpose or intention to 
make even the smallest acquisition of 
territory on the South American Con- 
tinent, or the Islands adjacent.” That 
statement was by no means an ac- 
knowledgment of the Monroe doctrine. 
With regard to it, Mr. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, the eminent professor at 
Harvard University, wrote in his ex- 
cellent book, The United States as a 
World Power: “This statement has 
been regarded as an acknowledgment 
of the principle (the Monroe doctrine), 
but it was nothing but a statement of 
intentions on a particular occasion and 
in no way binding for the future.” 
Commenting on Germany’s American 
policy, Professor Coolidge wrote, not 
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without cause: “Rightly or wrongly, 
the Americans were convinced that 
Germany was ‘trying it on’ to test the 
Monroe doctrine, and for greater secu- 
rity had persuaded the other two 
Powers to join her. The loud and al- 
most universal condemnation by the 
English people and Press of the action 
of their Government prevented resent- 
ment against England, and since Italy 
scarcely attracted attention, all the 
vials of American wrath were poured 
on Germany. For a while the situa- 
tion was somewhat critical.” 

At the time when English states- 
men were considering withdrawing 
from the Venezuela Expedition upon 
which they had entered without suf- 
ficient consideration, largely owing to 
the German Emperor’s personal per- 
suasion, I had a long conversation 
with a wery eminent German diplomat, 
who explained to me that England’s 
withdrawal would be a breach of faith 
towards Germany. If England and 
Germany settled the Venezuela affair 
without taking overmuch notice of 
America’s protests, the Monroe doc- 
trine would be dead, and the United 
States would observe an attitude of 
becoming modesty towards other coun- 
tries for at least thirty years.—Ger- 
many probably intended to use the 
Venezuela imbroglio for creating en- 
mity between the two Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. She might have suddenly with- 
drawn from Venezuela after having 
deeply committed Great Britain, or 
might even have gone a step further 
by siding at the critical moment with 
America against England. 

The fact that the best-informed Ger- 
mans hopefully reckoned upon setting 
England against America, or America 
against England, is borne out by nu- 
merous pronouncements and writings 
of most eminent Germans, and es- 
pecially by those of General von 
Bernhardi, who, in his writings, con- 
templates the twofold possibility of 
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either fighting the United States with 
the help of Great Britain, or Great 
Britain with the help of the United 
States. 

Germany’s diplomatic policy is con- 
firmed by her Press policy towards the 
United States. The German Govern- 
ment attaches great value to public 
opinion. Practically the entire ‘Ger- 
man Press stands under Government 
influence, and the entire non-Socialist 
Press of Germany may be said to be 
edited by the German Government. 
Germany has for many years endeav- 
ored to secure some kind of control 
over public opinion abroad. Even in 
the United States, which are supposed 
to have the freest Press, the German 
Government has exerted a considera- 
ble influence over public opinion in 
curious ways, with which most 
diplomats who have lived in that coun- 
try are acquainted. 

In 1907, Mr. Emil Witte, a former 
Press attaché at the German Embassy 
in Washington, published at Leipzig a 
book on his experiences at the Wash- 
ington Embassy. For some reason or 
other, that book, which contains dis- 
closures most damaging to the German 
yovernment, has remained practically 
unknown. It is so scarce a book that 
it seems possible that the German Gov- 
ernment bought up and destroyed all 
the copies it could lay hands on. 

The following extracts. from Mr. 
Witte’s disclosures throw a powerful 
light upon Germany’s diplomatic 
methods, and upon her American 
policy. Mr. Witte was, in spring 1898, 
one of the editors of the Deutsche 
Zeitung of Vienna. At that time the 
Spanish-American War broke out, and 
practically the whole of the German 
and Austrian Press took the part of 
Spain and violently attacked the 
United States in accordance with of- 
ficial directions. Mr. Witte was ap- 
parently the only editor who, in a lead- 
ing article, advocated the cause of the 
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United States. His article, which ap- 
peared in the Deutsche Zeitung on the 
23rd April, 1898, was cabled in full 
to America, and led to a warmly- 
worded letter of gratitude by the 
American representative in Vienna. 
As Mr. Witte thought that the Ger- 
man and Austrian Press adopted so 
violent an anti-American attitude be- 
cause German editors were  insuf- 
ficiently acquainted with American 
affairs, he determined to go to Amer- 
ica and found there a Press agency 
for the information of the German and 
Austrian Press. He was prompted by 
the wish to serve German interests, 
and as an old German-American jour- 
nalist he considered himself well 
qualified for acting in the way in- 
tended. However, the German Gov- 
ernment apparently did not wish the 
German and Austrian Press to be in- 
formed from an independent quarter. 
The semi-official Wolff Agency made 
use of his idea, and when Mr. Witte 
arrived in America he found himself 
forestalled. Anxious to find employ- 
ment, he approached the German Am- 
bassador in Washington, and, com- 
pelled by necessity, became a confi- 
dential employee attached to the Em- 
bassy. Mr. Witte described his posi- 
tion as follows :— 

“At that time Busch’s Memoirs were 
published in London. They were the 
sensation of the day. Wherever peo- 
ple met they discussed the revelations 
of Bismarck’s Press man. I became 
an attaché for Press affairs to the 
German Embassy at Washington and 
received my income from the secret 
Government Fund in Berlin in respect 
of services which did not very much 
differ from those which the late Moritz 
Busch rendered to the great German 


Chancellor.” 
I now give some extracts from Mr. 


Witte’s book, Experiences at a German 
Embassy: Ten Years of German-Amer- 
ican Diplomacy, by Emil Witte, late 
Councillor of Legation, Leipzig, 1907 :— 








“. . . The public learns from these 
pages for the first time the truth, and 
the whole truth, about German-Ameri- 
can relations, the true state of which 
has been disguised and misrepresented 
on both sides of the Ocean by a power- 
ful and corrupt Press. . ” 

“*These Americans are, after all, in- 
credibly simple. They swallow any 
bait greedily as long as it is sufficiently 
sugared and placed before them with 
a friendly smile.’ I heard this phrase 
frequently from an intimate friend of 
Herr von Holleben, the German Am- 
bassador at Washington, at the time 
when I had the honor to be attached 
to the German Embassy at Washing- 
ton in order to attend to Press mat- 
ters. That phrase is characteristic of 
the view which prevailed among Ger- 
man diplomats towards the statesmen 
of the New World. These views have 
led to very gross errors. After a num- 
ber of serious incidents, such as the 
Dewey-Diedrichs episode in the Bay of 
Manila, the unfortunate Samoa affair, 
the Coghlan affair, and the Venezuela 
imbroglio, the diplomats at Berlin sud- 
denly remembered the old historic 
friendship which united Prussia and 
the United States since the time of 
Frederick the Great, and they assured 
the Americans that the great Republic 
possessed no more faithful and sincere 
friend than the German Emperor. In 
order to give a practical demonstration 
of that historical friendship to the 
world in general and to the United 
States in particular, the American 
journey of Prince’ Henry was an- 
nounced... .” 

“The Prince arrived, and he con- 
vinced himself and was able to report 
to his Imperial brother that he was in 
a country where one-third of the popu- 
lation was of German birth or of Ger- 
man descent, and was firmly resolved 
to stand faithfully at Germany’s side 
under all circumstances. He convinced 


himself of the truth of the statement, 
which Dr. von Holleben had made to 
a journalist at a time when German- 
American relations were in a criti- 
tal state, that a war between Ger- 
many and the United 


States would 
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assume the character of a civil war.” 

“Dr. A. von Mumm admitted to me 
at Washington that Germany was re- 
sponsible for the unhappy Dewey- 
Diedrichs incident at Manila.” 

“The anti-German attitude of the 
American Press which was noticeable 
at the time when I entered upon my 
duties (January, 1899) was not un- 
justified. I was selected, as Press 
attaché to the German Embassy in 
America, to make up for the sins 
which the German Press had com- 
mitted in its blind desire to please the 
men at the Wilhelmstrasse.” 

“When I entered upon my duties, I 
received the general instruction to do 
everything in my power to silence the 
journals hostile to Germany, and to 
convert them from determined enemies 
of Germany into friends and admirers 
of the Emperor. Besides, it was my 
duty to create the belief in American 
public opinion that the true enemy of 
the United States was not Germany, 
but England. . . . Thus I began my 
work. The German Ambassador was 
particularly annoyed by the personal 
attacks which he received nearly every 
day from three Washington dailies. 
One of the first tasks which I received 
from his: Excellency was to try my 
power of persuasion on their editors 
with a view to silencing them. I suc- 
ceeded largely, and I owed my success 
in part to the friendly exertions of 
Count M. G. Seckendorff, a younger 
brother of the former Court Marshal 
of the Empress Frederick, who, during 
many years, was at the head of the 
Washington office of the influential 
New York Tribune. Owing to his per- 
sonality, his connections, and his im- 
portant position in the American Press, 
he enjoyed the unlimited confidence of 
the American authorities at Washing- 
ton. He was a personal friend of Dr. 
von Holleben, and had rendered him 
many a service in the Press before I 
entered upon my duties, and he as- 
sisted me in every way, as I acknowl- 
edge with gratitude.” 

“In order to ensure the success of 
my mission, it was of the greatest im- 
portance that the true character of my 
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relations with the German Embassy 
should remain a strict secret. In con- 
sequence of Herr von Sternburg’s sug- 
gestion, the Ambassador empowered me 
to assume the part of a Special Corre- 
spondent of the Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, and in that character 
I had intercourse with the American 
journalists whose acquaintance I sought 
by the Ambassador’s orders. Count 
Seckendorff, of the New York Tribune, 
knew of the secret, and gave me letters 
of introduction to the editors of the 
Washington Evening Star and the 
Washington Post, with whom he was 
personally acquainted. In these letters 
he introduced me as Special Corre- 
spondent of the Norddeutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung, and pleaded that I 
should be given opportunity to correct 
in their journals the frequently er- 
roneous views of the editors regarding 
Germany’s policy. My reception by 
Mr. Wilkins, the proprietor of the 
Washington Post, was not very en- 
couraging, because of his experiences 
in Germany. In Berlin, and in other 
German towns, German officers had 
demonstratively gone away from his 
table when they heard that he was an 
American. I was more successful with 
Mr. Noyes, of the Washington Evening 
Star.” 

“I had a very friendly reception by 
Mr. Goldwin West, the editor of the 
Washington Times. That journal, which 
hitherto had been one of the most de- 
termined opponents of the German 
Ambassador, published on the morning 
following my visit an article in which 
the necessity of preserving and culti- 
vating friendly relations between the 
United States and Germany was advo- 
cated with the greatest zeal. I suc- 
ceeded in arranging a meeting between 
Mr. West and Herr von Holleben, 
which was extremely satisfactory to 
both. Later on, Mr. West confided to 
me that since that meeting, Herr von 
Sternburg was a frequent and wel- 
come midnight visitor in the editorial 
sanctum of the Washington Times.” 

“As I am speaking of the local Press 
of Washington, I might give an amus- 
ing anecdote showing how the German 


Ambassador was taken advantage of 
by a smart American. The facts given 
in these pages make it clear how great 
a weight Herr von Holleben would at- 
tach to obtaining so great an influence 
upon a Washington daily that it would 
in all circumstances, and for any pur- 
pose, be at his absolute disposal. 
Therefore, he eagerly grasped the op- 
portunity when he was approached by 
a journalist, Mr. W. R. Vaughan, who 
came to him with an introduction from 
a Senator from the West, and who of- 
fered to bring. out a daily in Washing- 
ton in which as many columns as he 
desired would be at the Ambassador’s 
disposal. ‘As he did not possess suf- 
ficient capital for starting the enter- 
prise, he confidently hoped that the 
Ambassador would assist him. On 
February 22nd, 1899, there was really 
published the first number of Uncle 
Sam’s American Eagle, adorned with 
Mr. Vaughan’s name as publisher and 
editor. However, Herr von Holleben 
was bitterly disappointed when he dis- 
covered that that journal was not a 
daily, as he had been promised, but 
quite an unimportant weekly, which was 
filled with cheap, syndicated articles 
furnished in stereotype plate. At the 
same time, one must confess that Mr. 
Vaughan took the greatest trouble to 
retain the Ambassador’s good will by 
his articles. In long periods he an- 
nounced that Uncle Sam’s American 
Eagle was determinedly opposed to 
America concluding an alliance with 
any foreign Power, the unnamed for- 
eign Power being, of course, England, 
and that it would with energy advocate 
friendship with Germany. I believe 
that Herr von Holleben felt soon the 
attentions shown to him by Uncle 
Sam’s American Eagle as a burden, 
for nearly every week Mr. Vaughan 
asked his Excellency’s permission to 
print a special edition of his paper for 
the use of the Embassy. Although 
Mr. Kinne, the Chancellor of the Em- 
bassy, was lavish in distributing gratis 
copies of that journal, the remaining 
stock was so great that it sufficed toe 
fulfil all the requirements of the whole 
Embassy for paper during many years. 
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“The attacks of the New York Sun 
were a constant source of anger for 
the Ambassador, and one day I re- 
ceived orders to go to New York and 
see Mr. Laffan. I told Mr. Laffan: 
‘In my quality of Special Correspondent 
of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, I have repeatedly been able to 
discuss the attitude of the New York 
Sun towards Germany with Herr von 
Holleben, the German Ambassador. 
As he is one of the most sincere ad- 
mirers of all the great features which 
are characteristic of the Sun, he de- 
plores most sincerely that your paper 
is an opponent of Germany’s policy, 
and he is earnestly desirous to con- 
vince you of Germany’s sincere friend- 
ship for the United States. I do not 
ask anything from you except that 
your paper should adopt an impartial 
attitude.’ Mr. Laffan listened to me 
with attention, and assured me that I 
had not appealed to him in vain, that 
the attacks of the Sun upon the Ger- 
man Ambassador should cease. 

“The Ambassador was delighted 


when I returned to Washington and 


told him of the success of my journey. 
He told me: ‘Now, we must see 
whether the rascal keeps his word. Sit 
down and write an article and send 
it to the New York Sun. If it appears, 
I will believe in the sincerity of Mr. 
Laffan’s assurances.’ I wrote the de- 
sired article, and it appeared the next 
morning in a prominent position on 
the leader page, where it filled a whole 
column. It was signed with my in- 
itials, and the editor had given it a 
send-off with some friendly words. 
When the Ambassador saw the New 
York Sun, he said: ‘It seems that we 
have found the right man in Mr. 
Witte, for he has succeeded in doing 
what no one has been able to do 
before him in converting the New York 
Sun,” 

“Those who wish to understand the 
real attitude of German diplomacy in 
the United States during the time fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War will 
find the secret key in Germany’s hos- 
tility towards and envy of England. 
On the 13th of February, I received 
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the following letter from Mr. A. Kinne, 
the Chancellor of the Embassy :— 

“Dear Mr. Witte, I enclose, in ac- 
cordance with orders received, an 
article of the Washington Post of the 
8rd July, 1898. Kindly make the best 
possible use of it. I am, yours very 
truly, A. Kinne.’ 

“The article in question treated 
‘Germany’s Position during the Span- 
ish-American War,’ and was written 
by Mr. Fred F. Schrader, a German- 
American journalist. Its contents are 
beyond the capacity of a correspondent 
of the Western journals, and every 
line betrays its inspired origin. It is 
too lengthy to be quoted in full, but 
the following passages may be of 
interest’ :-— 

“*  . . All those who are acquainted 
with the present position of inter- 
national affairs are aware that the 
German Government observes an atti- 
tude of absolute neutrality in the 
Spanish-American War, and that its 
neutrality is mitigated by its very 
friendly feelings towards the United 
States. Hence, hitherto no German 
ships have been discovered supplying 
the Spanish squadron with coal, or 
strengthening: America’s enemies with 
artillerists. Nevertheless, the truth 
has been systematically perverted for 
diplomatic reasons, which are fully 
understood at Washington. 

“*‘As Secretary Chamberlain, Lord 
Lansdowne, and other equally promi- 
nent men have openly admitted, Eng- 
land is forced to conclude an Alliance 
with another Power, and she has made 
to the German Government surprising 
offers in order to conclude with Ger- 
many an alliance directed against 
Russia. We have been told that among 
the various proposals made to Ger- 
many, there was also one according to 
which Germany was to be given a free 
hand for enlarging her colonial posses- 
sions under the shelter of a British 
guarantee. In fact, Germany was of- 
fered colonial concessions, the exact 
nature of which has hitherto not be- 
come known. 


_ 1 The quotation from “‘The Washington Post” 
is retranslated from the German, as the translator 
had no access to the original. 
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“For reasons best known to the 
German Government, these offers were 
declined. Great Britain was left in 
her isolation, while Germany openly 
strove to bring about more intimate 
relations with Russia and France. All 
the attempts which were made with 
the object of bringing about an 
estrangement between the United 
States and the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment date from that period. 

“*The diplomats at Washington are 
of opinion that systematical endeavors 
were made at that critical period to 
make Germany suspected with the ob- 
ject of bringing about an intolerable 
position which would induce one side 
or the other to commit some rash act 
which would bring about a German- 
American war. In case of such a war 
Great Britain would be able either to 
offer to the United States an alliance 
against Germany, or to Germany an 
alliance against the United States. 
However, to Great Britain an alliance 
with a strong land Power such as Ger- 
many, which is Russia’s neighbor and 
can immediately attack that country, 
is more important than an alliance 
with the United States. In all proba- 
bility, England would therefore ad- 
dress her offer in the first place to 
the German Emperor, and England’s 
enthusiasm for her blood relations 
would as quickly be changed in favor 
of a rapprochement with Germany, as 
her attitude, friendly to Spain, was 
changed in favor of the United States 
at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War. 

“‘Neither the British Prime Minis- 
ter, nor the Queen, have spoken in 
favor of the United States. Only 
Anglicized newspaper correspondents 
abroad, such as Austin Dobson and 
Robert Barr, have advocated the 
creation of an Anglo-American brother- 
hood. Secretary Chamberlain has said 
something about the flags of the two 
countries supporting one another. 
However, the matter has not advanced 
far enough to bind the British Govern- 
ment to a certain course of policy. At 
a critical moment it can quite decently 
withdraw and make common. cause 
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with the German Emperor after hay- 
ing brought about a war between Ger- 
many and the United States.’” 

“This article was not written by a 
simple newspaper correspondent such 
as Mr. Fred F. Schrader, but by the 
Chief of the German Embassy. He 
is the authority for the statement that 
at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War, England made to the 
German Government ‘surprising offers 
in order to conclude with Germany an 
alliance directed against Russia,’ that 
Great Britain had given Germany a 
free hand for enlarging her colonial 
possessions under the shelter of a 
British guarantee, and had in addi- 
tion offered further colonial conces- 
sions to Germany.” 

“The secret differences between Ger- 
many and England found open expres- 
sion during the Samoa troubles.” (In 
the following pages the author de 
scribes the intrigues whereby Germany 
endeavored to make mischief between 
England and the United States during 
the Samoa negotiations. These in- 
trigues are at present perhaps of little 
interest.) 

“At the time of my presence in 
Washington there was the danger of a 
Customs -war between the United 
States and Germany. By his reports 
to the authorities in Berlin, Herr von 
Holleben endeavored to create the im- 
pression that a German-American Cus- 
toms war would not last long, and that 
Germany would be victorious. He en- 
deavored to create the same impression 
in the United States and to impress 
public opinion in that way with the 
co-operation of Mr. James Howard 
Gore, Professor of the Columbia Uni- 
versity at Washington. This gentle- 
man published in The Forum, an 
American monthly, a lengthy article 
on the commercial relations between 
the United States and Germany, and 
he endeavored to prove in it that the 
United States had every reason to 
avoid a Customs war with Germany. 
As the arguments and figures given 
seemed strangely familiar to me, I 
made inquiries, which showed that 
they were the identical arguments and 
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figures which were habitually employed 
by the German Ambassador and his 
secretaries. I also discovered that the 
Professor had crossed with the Ambas- 
sador on the same steamer to Europe. 
Of course, we cannot reproach the edi- 
tor of The Forum for having published 
Professor Gore’s article. He did it un- 
doubtedly in good faith, and in the 
hope of doing a service to the United 
States. At the same time this incident 
shows that even the nominally most 
independent American monthlies are 
liable to be secretly influenced by Eu- 
ropean Governments, and that public 
opinion in the United States, as else- 
where, is led by the nose.” 

“It is not generally known that Ger- 
many owes the possession of the Caro- 
line Islands chiefly to the exertions of 
Baron Speck von Sternburg, who rep- 
resented Herr von Holleben during his 
leave of absence. Owing to his influ- 
encé with his good friend Roosevelt, 
he succeeded in obtaining them for 
Germany. Scarcely had he achieved 
this difficult task when Herr von Hol- 
leben returned from his holiday, and 
immediately took credit for the acqui- 
sition made in his reports to the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. Germany 
would like, of course, to have acquired 
the Philippine Islands in addition to 
the Caroline Islands. She has of- 
ficially and semi-officially again and 
again denied that the German Govern- 
ment had had any intention to acquire 
Manila and the Philippines. How- 
ever, I myself can be a witness to the 
fact that a secret connection existed 
between the Philippines and the For- 
eign Office in Berlin. Professor 
Blumentritt, who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Prague, and who advocated 
the freedom of the revolting natives. 
formed the connecting link. Only a 
few days before German interests in 
the Philippine Islands were placed 
under American protection, I received 
an official report written by Professor 
Blumentritt on the revolting natives, 
for the use of Prince, then Count, 
Biilow, which I was to translate and 
to utilize in the United States Press. 
That report contained the most secret 
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details as to the resources and reserves 
of the Philippines, as to their arma- 
ment and equipment, as to their store 
of ammunition and food, as to the 
character of their leaders, &c. The re- 
port concluded with a prophecy that 
the Americans would never succeed in 
mastering the Filipinos who would 
gladly place themselves under a Ger- 
man Protectorate. This remark ex- 
plains in part the attention which the 
German Admiral von Diedrichs paid 
to Admiral Dewey and the American 
fleet. When I expressed my surprise 
that at a time when Germany asked the 
United States to protect her interests 
in the Philippine Islands, an article 
based on that information should be 
circulated in the United States, I re- 
ceived the short but significant reply: 
‘We must not allow the United States 
to become too strong.’ ” 

“The German Ambassador played a 
very delicate and dangerous part in 
the German-American movement. Mr. 
Johu J. Lentz, of Columbus, Ohio, a 
member of Congress, told me: ‘Please 
tell the Ambassador to keep the Ger- 
man-American movement progressing 
with energy. The Ambassador re- 
plied, when 1 gave him the message, 
that ‘it was not unexpected.’ I had 
met Mr. Lentz previously in the house 
of Herr von Sternburg, and I met him 
frequently at the Embassy. As he was 
a member of the Committee for Mili- 
tary Affairs, and was therefore ac- 
quainted with the most secret informa- 
tion, his intercourse with us was not 
approved of by American people. Mr. 
Lentz was an orator and a firebrand, 
and he became generally known as 
organizer of the German-American in- 
dignation meetings which took place 
in the large towns in the West and 
East, and at which American citizens 
of German birth or German descent 
were requested to fight at election 
time every American administration 
unfriendly to Germany.” 

“Herr von Holleben played a very 
dangerous game, and in the end it cost 
him his position.” 

“Formerly official Germany and its 
representatives in the United States 
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never took any notice of the German- 
Americans. With the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, things sud- 
denly changed. The formerly despised 
‘renegades’ became the object of in- 
numerable attentions on the part of 
the Emperor and his Ambassador. 
Everywhere in the United States Ger- 
man Veteran Societies were formed, 
which, by close interconnection, be- 
came an organization of great power. 

“The Emperor gave colors to many 
of these societies, and these were 
handed over by the Ambassador in 
person accompanied by the most im- 
posing ceremonies. Numerous decora- 
tions and distinctions were bestowed 
upon German-American citizens who 
had acquired merit in promoting the 
German-American movement... .” 

“The surprising change of pclicy 
which Berlin adopted towards the 
formerly so much despised German- 
American can easily be explained. 
When the anti-German current in the 
United States seemed to bring the pos- 
sibility of war with Germany in sight, 
intriguing German-American politicians 
and University professors drew Herr 
von Holleben’s attention to the fact 
that he could easiest force President 
McKinley and his administration to 
follow a policy friendly to Germany 
and hostile to England by making use 
of the millions of German-American 
voters.” 

“T arrived in Milwaukee, the most 
strongly German town in the United 
States, and met there the editor of 
the Germania on the very day when 
that paper had published a pean of 
praise of Herr von Holleben. I told 
the editor, Herr Emil von Schleinitz, 
the reasons why I could not agree with 
his article. The editor admitted the 
justice of my arguments, and told me 
verbally: ‘Last year, when I was in 
Berlin, I had conversations with the 
Imperial Chancellor and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Money 
and decorations were offered to me, 
and I was to be received by the Em- 
peror. However, the audience did not 
take place, as the Emperor’s plans 
were changed at the last moment.’ 
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Herr von Schleinitz then asked me to 
tell him what I knew about. Germany’s 
readiness for war in America. I re- 
plied: ‘Germany is absolutely ready 
‘for such an event. That is, after all, 
necessary.’ Herr von Schleinitz re- 
plied: ‘I know all this, and I know 
more. I have spoken with officers in 
high positions in Berlin, and I have 
heard surprising things. Germany 
reckons very strongly upon the support 
of Germans living in the Western 
States. Herr von Schleinitz and I 
looked at one another. WE KNEW!” 

“Professor Schénfeld, of the Colum- 
bia University at Washington, was a 
constant visitor at my house, and never 
tired of advocating the foundation of 
a great monthly review published in 
the English language, which was to be 
the organ of all friends of Germany in 
America, and which was at all times 
to be a reliable instrument in the 
hands of the German Ambassador for 
influencing public opinion in the 
United States. I had much sympathy 
for the project, and at last wrested 
from Herr von Holleben the promise 
to recommend it in Berlin. ‘However,’ 
the Ambassador added, ‘the first num- 
ber of the projected review must be 
got ready in manuscript, so that I can 
enclose it together with my report to 
the Foreign Office. When I was Am- 
bassador in Japan I acted in the same 
way, sending the first number of a 
new Japanese monthly in manuscript 
to Berlin, and, by doing so, obtained a 
success.’ ” : 

“Professor Schinfeld exclaimed, 
‘They ought to have given me the post 
of Professor Miinsterberg. He receives 
$5,000 from Harvard and as much 
from Berlin. I should not demand 
any more!’” 

“On the 15th of March, the New 
York American published a letter from 
Mr. H. A. Buck, an engineer who had 
formerly lived in Berlin, and who had 
heard from officers in an exalted posi- 
tion moving in the entourage of the 
Emperor that the German Ambassador, 
Herr von Holleben, and Professor 
Miinsterberg had created a _ widely- 
spread organization of espionage in 
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the United States. Professor Miinster- 
berg had been sent to America by di- 
rect command of the Emperor, in 
order to mislead the public of the 
United States with regard to Ger- 
many’s true policy towards America.” 

“At a time when the New Yorker 
Staats Zeitung displeased the German 
Ambassador, Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg, of Harvard University, dealt with 
it. In several important journals 
statements based upon information de- 
rived ‘from the best sources’ appeared, 
according to which the foundation of 
a new large daily in New York was 
projected. That journal was to ap- 
peal to all Germans in New York who 
had become dissatisfied with the un- 
ending quarrels and intrigues, and with 
the political faithlessness of the New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung. Besides, the 
projected journal would prove intel- 
lectually and technically superior to 
the Staats Zeitung. Money would be 
no object. The new journal would dis- 
pose of unlimited funds, the Treasury 
of the German Empire. Mr. Bernhard 
Ridder is a German-American self- 
made man, who began life as an office- 
boy and became the editor and part 
proprietor of the New Yorker Staats 
Zeitung. He became frightened! After 
all, the report might be correct, and 
if, as was rumored, Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg himself should become 
the editor of the new daily, the Staats 
Zeitung would be ruined. Herr Ridder, 
therefore, thought it better to give 
way. A _ reconciliation dinner took 
place, and the new German daily did 
not appear.” 

“The vast majority of the German 
hewspapers appearing in the United 
States could not conveniently exist if 
they did not save the wages of jour- 
nalists and compositors by relying 
upon the factories which produce stere- 
otyped matter. The producers of the 
stereotyped matter which is sent out 
to the German-American papers can 
make a living only by copying matter 
which has appeared in the German and 
Austrian journals and _ periodicals. 
They reprint part of their contents, 
cast plates, and sell these at a very 
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low price to the German-American 
Press. The New Yorker Staats Zeitung 
asserts that it is the only German 
newspaper in America which pays its 
contributors for bellettristical contri- 
butions, but its payments are more 
than modest. The very difficult strug- 
gle for existence forces the German- 
American newspapers to play a very 
humiliating part. At election time 
they usually sit on the fence with one 
leg in the Republican and the other in 
the Democratic camp, waiting for the 
development of things. In America, 
politics are, after all, a business. The 
Anglo-American newspapers may in- 
dulge in the luxury of a political con- 
viction. The German-American news- 
papers cannot afford to do likewise. 
In view of the venality of the Ger- 
man-American Press, it is only natural 
that German-Americans are considered 
by both parties only as voting cattle, 
and that they play no part in political 
life.” 

“It cannot be denied that the Ger- 
mans living in America are politically 
indifferent, and both American parties 
endeavor to make use of that indiffer- 
ence. The ‘Furor Teutonicus’ of the 
German-American is aroused only if 
anyone dares to touch his most sacred 
interest—his beer. Then he becomes 
savage, and he brings about at the 
poll the defeat of the candidate in 
whom he sees an enemy of his per- 
sonal liberty—of the liberty to drink 
as much beer as he likes as often and 
as long as he likes, on all days, Sun- 
day included. Interference with the 
public-houses led to the rejection of 
Mr. Seth Low.” 

“The German churches throughout 
the United States, which were well 
frequented, now stand empty during 
divine service, and most preachers are 
forced to preach in English, because 
the younger generation of German- 
Americans knows only English. The 
only thing which could help German- 
ism in America, which would bring 
new blood to the country, would be an 
unfortunate war on Germany’s part or 
a German revolution.” 

“On the German Day, the 6th OF 
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tober, 1901, Germanism in the United 
States was organized at Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania. On that date the 
‘Deutsch-Amerikanische Nationalbund 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika’ 
was founded. According to its consti- 
tution, it endeavors to awaken among 
the American population of German 
descent a feeling of unity, to organize 
it for the purpose of energetically pro- 
tecting the common interests of Ger- 
manism, &c.” 

“It should be of interest to consider 
the activity of the German Bund. It 
agitated energetically with the object 
of inducing the Government of the 
United States to intervene in the war 
between England and the Boers. In 
support of this agitation it handed to 
Congress a petition which weighed 
more than four hundred pounds, and 
which was more than five miles long.” 

“An organization, similar in charac- 
ter and scope to that representing all 
German-Americans, is the ‘Centralver- 
band Deutscher Veteranen und Krieg- 
erbunde Nord-Amerikas,’ the Central 
Society of German Veterans and Sol- 
dier Societies of North America. The 
principles and aims of that society are 
similar to that of the parent 
society. . Pa 

“Without doubting for a moment the 
often-asserted loyalty to the United 
States expressed by the members of the 
German Soldiers’ Societies in the United 
States, and without dwelling on the 
reasons why they have been officially 
distinguished by the German Govern- 
ment by sending them flags, decora- 
tions, gracious letters, &c., it must be 
frankly stated that the relations be- 
tween official Germany and the emi- 
grant subjects of the Emperor, whether 
they have become citizens of the Ke- 
public or not, may lead to serious 
complications between Germany and 
the United States, and to unforeseen 
incidents which at any moment may 
involve both Powers in serious dif- 
ficulty. ... 

“In handing over the first colors be- 
stowed on behalf of the Emperor 
William II. to the Military Society of 
Chicago, the German Ambassador, Dr. 
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von Holleben, said: ‘Greetings from 
the German Emperor! That is the cry 
with which I come before you. His 
Majesty, my most gracious master, has 
ordered me to hand to you to-day the 
color which has been desired by you 
so strongly and for so long. The color 
is a token of his Majesty’s gracious- 
ness and of the approval with which 
the German Emperor remembers in 
love and friendship those who have 
served in the German Army and Navy, 
and those who have fought and bled 
for the Fatherland. This color is to 
be the symbol of German faithfulness, 
German manliness, and German mili- 
tary honor. His Majesty asks you to 
accept the color as a token of that 
unity which should prevail among all 
German soldiers, to act also abroad 
in accordance with the sentiments 
of German loyalty and German 
sense of duty, and to take for 
your maxim the word of that great 
German, Bismarck: “We Germans fear 
God, but nothing else in the world!” 
Now let the color flutter in the wind. 
In this moment of enthusiasm, let us 
all sound the cry that is now on the 
lips of every old German soldier: “His 
Majesty, German Emperor, William 
II. Hurrah! Hurrah! MHurrah!”’” 
“The wooing of the formerly de- 
spised German renegades in the United 
States by the German Empire, and its 
official representatives in America, 
since the Spanish-American War, must 
seem all the stranger to the spectators, 
and especially to Anglo-Americans, as 
that policy is directly opposed to the 
policy which the German Government 
pursues in Germany towards men of 
non-German language. What would 
happen if the King of Denmark or the 
President of the French Republic 
should send to the former’s citizens of 
Denmark in Schleswig-Holstein, and 
of France in Alsace-Lorraine through 
their official representatives, colors 
with inciting inscriptions, or if Danes 
or Frenchmen dwelling in Germany, 
and remembering regretfully the old 
régime, should send across the German 
frontier telegrams assuring their former 
rulers of their undying faithfulness 
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and loyalty? What would happen if 
the Poles living in Berlin should march 
in procession through the streets carry- 
ing national banners and the portraits 
of their national heroes, singing Polish 
national songs? In America dwell also 
Danes, Frenchmen, and Poles, who are 
good citizens of the Republic, who 
thirst for vengeance against the Ger- 
man Empire, and who do not fail at 
every opportunity to point out how 
strangely Germany’s policy in America 
contrasts with Germany’s policy in 
Germany. 

“One cannot be surprised if the Gov- 


ernment at Washington is becoming 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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somewhat nervous and believes that 
possibly there is a German league 
which, in the event of a war between 
Germany and the United States, would 
aim at creating an independent federa- 
tion of the largely German States of 
the Middle West of America, involving 
the United States in a Civil War. Herr 
von Holleben has pointed out that 
possibility by telling a lady inter- 
viewer, Mrs. Grace A. Downing, laying 
stress upon his words, that a war be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
would bear the character of a Civil 
War.” 
Fabricius. 





THE EFFECTS OF THE 


WAR UPON NON-CHRISTIAN 


PEOPLES. 


A fellow-traveller from London to 
Gloucester last month propounded te 
me the following question: What are 
the Indian troops in Europe likely to 
think about Christianity now? The 
question is not an easy one to answer 
by itself, but it becomes much more 
difficult when the world-wide character 
of the War is taken into consideration. 
The far-flung battle lines of France and 
Flanders do not occupy the whole 
stage of the theatre. The confused 
sounds have literally gone forth into 
all lands, and they have echoed over 
the uttermost parts of the sea. One 
of the fiercest contests outside Europe 
has taken place upon Chinese soil. 
There Japanese troops have fought 
side by side with ours, as Indian 
troops are doing, not only in Europe, 
but also in Egypt, in East Africa, and 
around the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The Germans have foretold un- 
utterable results that will ensue from 
the entry of Eastern troops into a 
Western quarrel, but on the other 
hand they have called into the fray 
the Turks, and through them has been 
preached a Jehad among the Moham- 
madan tribes of Asia and Africa. 


There may be few bold enough to at- 
tempt an estimate of the ultimate re- 
suit of this War upon the future 
relations of the human race, but there 
are few foolish enough to deny:that it 
will have a profound effect through- 
out the world, and not least, one 
might think, upon the future of the 
Christian religion. 

In attempting to form an estimate 
of the effect that the War may exer- 
cise upon the attitude of the non- 
Christian peoples towards Christianity, 
I write with great diffidence. It is only 
because it affects a matter of policy 
that no man can afford to disregard 
that I venture to do so at all. For 
whatever view men take of Christian 
Missions they cannot overlook their 
formative influence in the world. To 
remain uninterested in the “moral re- 
ligious future” of mankind is not so 
much irreligious as it is stupid. Be 
fore doing anything else, however, let 
me frankly confess that I consider the 
conditions of our social life that made 
this War as inevitable as a Greek 
tragedy are profoundly unchristian. 
The late Professor Cramb expressed 
his conviction that the spirit of ma- 
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terialism, or Napoleonism as he called 
it, is contending with Christism for 
domination over the souls of men in 
Europe. In Germany alone—and par- 
ticularly in Berlin and the places com- 
ing under the influence of Berlin—has 
this spirit acquired something of the 
clearness and consistency of a formu- 
lated creed. Throughout Europe he 
opined “Corsica in a word has con- 
quered Christ.” No one who has 
wandered to and fro in the world with 
open eyes, as I have done, can doubt 
that the spirit of materialism is at 
work everywhere. It is to be found 
in Tokio and Pekin just as surely as 
it exists in Europe. Yet my apprecia- 
tion of this momentous fact has not 
convinced me that Christianity is 
bankrupt, nor that all Christians are 
either false or self-deluded. There are 
to be found still those who have never 
bowed the knee to Baal and whose lips 
have never kissed him. But this War 
has shown indeed how vital and per- 
sistent are the forces against which 
Christianity is pledged to contend. It 
is therefore a legitimate question to 
ask: if in Europe men and women 
have been tempted to turn aside with 
disgust from a religion which appears 
to be identified with bloodshed on so 
huge a scale, will not a similar nausea 
be felt by non-Christian peoples who 
look upon Christianity from without, 
and assess it by the way in which 
these Christians love one another? 

It is humiliating to say so, but in 
order to understand the conditions of 
the inquiry it must be remembered 
that non-Christian’ races are not 
swayed, to any appreciable extent, by 
pacificist ideals, Christian or other- 
wise. The Indian troops, for instance, 
are peoples that delight in war. In 
the main they have been recruited from 
amongst the Rajputs, the Gurkhas, the 
Mahrattas, the Sikhs, the Pathans, 
and the other fighting clans of 
Mussalmans. Their warlike traditions 





stretch far back into the misty past. 
For over a hundred years some of 
them have been fighting side by side 
with the British. So far, then, from 
being shocked by the spectacle of 
bloodshed on so huge a scale, they 
are much more likely to be pleased 
at it. This view has received con- 
firmation from a _ recent letter of 
an artillery officer at the front 
published in the Morning Post. In re- 
sponse to a question, a Gurkha ad- 
vanced with a delighted smile this 
opinion: “All war is good: this is 
heaven.” 

A furious indictment of Christianity, 
or rather of American civilization 
visualized as Christian, has recently 
been made in the Forum by a Muslim 
gentleman called Achmed Abdullah. 
The article is entitled “Seen through 
Mohammadan Spectacles.” The argu- 
ment runs thus: 

If you wish to conquer with the 

right of fire, and the might of sword, 
go ahead and do so, or at least say 
so. It would be a motive that we 
Muslim, being warriors, could under- 
stand and appreciate. But do not 
clothe your greed for riches and 
dominion in the hypocritical nasal 
sing-song of a heaven-decreed Mission 
to enlighten the poor native, a Pharisee 
call of duty to spread the word of your 
Saviour, your lying intention to uplift 
the ignorant pagan. You are 
deaf to the voice of reason and fair- 
ness, and so you must be taught with 
the whirling swish of the sword when 
it is red. 
Putting aside, for a moment, the ac- 
cusation of hypocrisy, which is largely 
deserved, and Mr. Achmed Abdullah’s 
confusion of thought, which is under- 
standable, this estimate of war, in 
contrast to what is euphemistically 
called “peaceful penetration,” is not 
without interest and importance. 

The next point is one that can be 
approached with less reluctance. In 
one form or another it is constantly 
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affirmed that the “moral side of the 
War is the Allies’ best asset.” This is 
true all over the world. Count Okuma, 
the Premier of Japan, in a dignified 
statement in the Japan Magazine, re- 
iterates with moving conviction the 
Japanese outlook upon the moral is- 
sues at stake. He says: 

It will be our one ambition at this 
time to show the West, what it is slow 
to believe, that we can work harmoni- 
ously with great Occidental powers to 
support and protect the highest ideals 
of civilization even to the extent of 
dying for them. Not only in the Far 
East, but anywhere else that may be 
necessary, Japan is ready to lay down 
her life for the principles that the 
foremost nations will die for. It is to 
be in line with these nations that she 
is at this time opposing and fighting 
what she believes to be opposed to 
these principles. Japan’s relation to 
the present conflict is as a defender 
of the things that make for higher 
civilization and a more permanent 
peace. 


Indian ‘opinion is not likely to be 
divergent from Japanese opinion. Here 
again let me produce a witness from 
the country. Saint Nihal Singh, in an 
article in the London Magazine upon 
the Indian troops, writes of the Raj- 
puts thus: “Haughty, easily provoked, 
the Rajput’s word is his bond. His 
loyalty once pledged is never shaken.” 
Is it conceivable that men of whom 
this can be said could be incapable of 
realizing the principles involved in the 
“scrap of paper’? The faithfulness of 
the Gurkhas has been proved unto 
death over and over again. The Sikhs 
everywhere have won unstinted praise 
from their British officers and foreign 
critics as much for their faithfulness 
as for heroism. The same is true of 
other races who have sent their sons 
to fight for the British Raj. All are 
perfectly capable of understanding the 
simple moral issues at stake. If there 
was little danger of their being of- 
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fended at Christianity because of the 
War, there was a very real danger of 
their despising both us and our re- 
ligion if we had been false to our 
oath to Belgium. Toa man they would 
applaud, if they ever heard of it, the 
simple fidelity displayed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when he de- 
clined to sign the appeal for peace 
which hailed from Sweden, on the 
ground that the “conflict forced upon 
Europe, now it has begun, must pro- 
ceed for the bringing to an issue the 
fundamental moral principle of faith- 
fulness to a nation’s obligation to its 
solemnly plighted word.” 

A deep interest in China, and many 
years’ close observation of Chinese 
character, emboldens me to write with 
greater confidence upon the attitude 
the Chinese are likely to adopt with 
regard to this “fundamental moral 
principle of faithfulness.” As all the 
world knows, they are an astute, capa- 
ble, level-headed people. They are, 
perhaps, far more swayed by emotion 
than it is the custom to assume. But 
they possess a highly developed ethical 
sense. A perusal of the translated 
writings of Confucius, Mencius, Lao 
Tzu, and other Chinese sages, leaves 
no doubt upon this point. Any mer- 
chant who has lived in the East, and 
has had regular dealings with Chinese 
traders, will testify to their general 
probity and respect for contracts. The 
Chinese aliens of Northern Australia 
are not without their gleams of mora} 
idealism. Some few years ago I dedi- 
eated a Chinese church in North 
Queensland. The title of the dedica- 
tion, at the request of the Chinese 
Christians, was “The Church of the 
Perfect Way.” The title has a strange 
sound to Western ears. It had a very 
familiar ring to the Chinamen them- 
selves, for Lao Tzu, the “old philoso- 
pher,” in the sixth century before the 
Christian era, had tried to teach his 
countrymen a Way of Life. I gladly 
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accepted the suggestion, judging that 
they would be no worse followers of 
Him Who called Himself “the Way,” 
because they did not despise one of their 
own sages who had felt after Truth 
that haply he might touch the fringe 
of His robe of Righteousness. Those 
who know the East, and Eastern char- 
acter intimately, may be tempted to 
smile at this incident. They may say 
that Chinese ideals are very far ahead 
of Chinese practice. But are Christian 
ideals so easily realized as all that? 
Do we never find our actions limping 
far behind our sentiments? Are not 
our best endeavors baffled and incom- 
plete? The fact of this War should at 
least rebuke any easy smile. For my 
own part, for many years, I have 
tested Chinese converts in Australia by 
the same standard I rightly could ap- 
ply to white men, and I have not 
found them wanting. They proved by 
their lives that they were sincere. But 
it is my experience, not of Chinese 
Christians alone, but of the non-Chris- 
tian Chinamen also, that emboldens 
me to assert that they are well able 
to appreciate the fundamental moral 
issues of the War. They realize, per- 
haps more clearly than we do, that 
not all masquerading in the dress of 
Christianity is Christian. They will 
recognize equally clearly that the 
Allied Forces, in contesting for the 
stability of treaty obligations, for the 
rights of weak States, for democracy 
against militarism, are moved by moral 
considerations. They will regard them 
as more truly representative of Chris- 
tianity—even though they see that 
the Prince of Peace has been griev- 
ously wounded in the house of His 
friends. 

Look at another point. The racial 
question has become urgent in Amer- 
ica during this present year—on the 
one hand, between the United States 
and Japan, and on the other hand, as 
an open quarrel between some In- 


dians and the British:Columbian au- 
thorities. By great care, and by the 
co-ordinating forces of a common 
cause, the question has been postponed, 
at least for a time. Mr. Achmed Ab- 
dullah speaks of racial prejudice, as 
“that terrible blight which modern 
Christianity has forced upon the 
world.” I am not concerned with the 
writer’s confusion of thought as to 
Christianity and Western civilization. 
But I have found, over and over again, 
that not only the Chinese and Jap 
anese, but the South Sea Islanders, 
and even the Australian Aborigines, 
are seriously puzzled, not by the fact 
that Christianity enjoins a brotherhood 
of all men, but that this brotherhood 
is so often set at naught by those who 
call themselves Christian. The exact 
point that I desire to elucidate is the 
relative posifion of the racial problem 
in regard to Christianity in the light of 
the present War. So far as India and 
the Far East is concerned, I believe 
the general leading opinion will be 
that the Germans have shown them- 
selves as far below the Christian idea 
of racial interdependence as they have 
been found wanting in the “funda- 
mental moral principle of faithfulness 
to a nation’s obligation to its solemnly 
plighted word.” When the Kaiser 
grandiloquently bade the members of 
his contingents in China so to bear 
themselves that not a Chinaman dare 
look askance at a German, he did a 
deadly dis-service to his own people. 
He laid up in Eastern minds a debt 
that the Chinese have never forgotten. 
The same is true of Japan. With a 
national self-control that should be 
impressive even to the Prussian mind, 
the Japanese have taken no outward 
notice of the many ferocious insults 
hurled at their country from Berlin, 
but it is impossible for those of us 
who have any intimate knowledge of 
their character to think that the Jap- 
anese do not see because they are 
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silent, or to fancy that they forgive 
because they smile. 

Writing in the Asiatic Review, 
Colonel A. C. Yate substantiates this 
view with regard to India. He re- 
marks: 

It has probably escaped the memory 

of most people to-day that in 1900, 
during the relief of Peking, the Ger- 
man troops under Field Marshal von 
Waldersee treated the natives of India 
with studied insolence. Sir Pertab 
Singh will not have forgotten that, 
and we can hardly doubt that those 
who served in the International Force 
which relieved Peking will have told 
their comrades in arms now ordered 
to Europe that there is an old score 
to be wiped out. 
Again, let me make it quite clear that 
I am not stating these facts with any- 
thing approaching satisfaction, neither 
do I regard the racial question, so far 
as it affects ourselves and our Imperia) 
administration, as being anything more 
than quiescent. The point I desire to 
elucidate is that the War has not ap- 
preciably affected the non-Christian 
outlook upon Christianity in the East. 
On the contrary, as may be assumed, 
indeed, from Count Okuma’s remarks, 
it has fired non-Christian people con- 
cerned with the ambition for proving 
to a dull-sighted West that they can 
work harmoniously with Occidental 
Powers to support and protect the 
higher ideals of civilization—Christian 
as opposed to Napoleonic ideals. The 
position of affairs is so far improved, 
and the abiding status of Christianity 
among non-Christian races may be 
said to depend upon the way in which 
Christianity will be applied after the 
War has been brought to an end. 

It is not easy to construct any satis- 
factory estimate of the exact position 
that Christianity occupies among non- 
Christian peoples. Missionary statis- 
tics are obviously inadequate. They 
show organization in process of 
growth, and little more. Western civ- 
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ilization, on the other hand, cannot be 
reduced by any known form of de- 
nominator. Regarded as wholes, there 
is much that is truly Christian in 
Western civilization, while there is not 
a little amongst Christian converts 
and in definitely Christian methods 
that the truest friends of Missions, 
and believers in their great usefulness, 
openly deplore. In order to estimate 
even tentatively what non-Christians 
think of Christianity a certain breadth 
of outlook is required, and an appre- 
ciation of tendencies which cannot be 
adequately divided into their com- 
ponent parts. Let me again adduce 
China. We have been watching the 
progress of a revolution, social and 
political, in an ancient and great 
nation. So far the revolution has been 
practically bloodless, and it has pro- 
gressed with a rapidity and thorough- 
ness that is simply astounding. It 
would be ridiculous to assert that the 
development of China has been inspired 
by Christian influence apart from the 
Christian element in Western civiliza- 
tion. It would be equally short-sighted 
to disregard the direct influence of 
Christian Missions. Many of the Re 
publican leaders were Christians — 
some were the sons of Chinese clergy- 
men. The Christian Churches were 
used, often without the knowledge of 
the missionaries themselves, for dis- 
seminating Republican views. It is not 
easy to state accurately how much 
there was in these views that was 
materialistically Western, or ideally 
Christian, or frankly Eastern, but the 
fact remains. Furthermore, no one 
who has any intimate knowledge of 
Chinese affairs would desire to iden- 
tify Christianity with all the devious 
steps by which Yuan Shi Kai is now 
leading China forward to unity and 
effective government. On the other 
hand, no one with insight can fail to 
realize that the idealism which lies 
behind his political actions was af- 
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fected, let it be said, by the tenets of 
Western civilization in its non-materi- 
alistic aspects. The Presidential Man- 
date on the Cardinal Virtues, issued 
on the 20th of September 1912, is an 
example in point. The Mandate is 
recorded in the Official Year Book of 
the Chinese Government for 1913. The 
text concludes thus: 

Good principles and morality are the 
same all the world over. The change 
of a Governmental system should cer- 
tainly not be taken as a warrant to 
depart from the well-established ethical 
principles of morality. Nowadays, 
agitated by the great political changes 
made in our country, many seekers of 
foreign ideas, who have failed to grasp 
the real spirit of Western sciences 
and who have simply been impressed 
by its material progress, begin to 
deprecate the great moral principles of 
our nation which have been handed 
down for hundreds of generations. I 
am well convinced of the fact that no 
nation can be called civilized without 
making the eight great virtues as the 
basis of its government. I, the Presi- 
dent, firmly maintain that the great 
danger of to-day is not in the material 
weakness of our nation, but in the con- 
dition of the human heart. If every 
person has his heart turned towards 
good, the country will be set on a firm 
foundation. b 

It will be remembered that little 
more than a year ago Yuan Shi Kai 
made an appeal to Christians in China 
for prayers on behalf of the Republic. 
The appeal was responded to in this 
country—a contingency probably never 
contemplated by the statesman him- 
self. A few days later a coup d'état 
followed, and Europe was shocked or 
scornful according to personal bias. 
Europe had made the mistake of think- 
ing Yuan Shi Kai was a Christian 
with an objective belief in prayer, 
which was not the case. The fact Eu- 
rope had overlooked was that the Pres- 
ident’s appeal was symptomatic of the 
changed attitude in China towards the 
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Christian religion regarded as a politi- 
cal and social asset. The actual num- 
ber of Chinese Christians is little more 
than half of one per cent of the whole 
population, but this gives a very in- 
adequate idea of their importance, and 
still less of the influence Christianity 
is felt to be exercising at the present 
time. So also the establishment of 
Confucianism has been regarded by 
some as a serious blow to Christianity. 
This is not the view of many devout 
Christians who believe that Confucius 
should be regarded as an ally, not as 
a foe, and who believe, further, that 
a worse thing than the establishment 
of a Pagan religion would happen if a 
nation were left morally rudderless at 
such a critical period of its history. 

Those Europeans who have had any 
intimate intercourse with the Chinese 
and Japanese are always inclined to 
be tentative in their estimates of the 
values the Far East places upon 
Western ideas. But, from what I have 
observed, I do not for one moment 
think that China “might be willing to 
accept our Christianity for the sake of 
our civilization,” or that the Japanese 
“might turn to Christianity for a so 
cial, not for a spiritual or even moral 
motive.” Both these theories have 
been suggested to me confidently dur- 
ing the past few days. On the con- 
trary, I venture to maintain that such 
conceptions are profoundly at variance 
with Far Eastern thought. A _ very 
casual study of the Chinese daily 
Press, the Peiching Jih Pao, or Peking 
Daily News, leaves no room for any 
misapprehension as to how the Chinese 
regard Western civilization qua West- 
ern civilization; while a far more con- 
vincing witness has arisen in Japan 
since the commencement of the present 
War. Mr. Uchimura, a well-known ed- 
ucationalist, writing in the English 
column of the Yorodsu, asks this ques- 
tion: 


What is the Western civilization 
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after all? They say it is Christian. 
But is it? Is it civilization based upon 
the Crucified One? Certainly it is not. 
It is a civilization based upon the cru- 
cifying one. . . . The present confla- 
gration of Europe is the _ veriest 
evidence . . that theirs is a sham 
civilization beautiful upon the surface 
but within dead vacuity. 

The conclusion Mr. Uchimura reaches 
is that this War will “leave the world 
clearer for better and more beautiful 
things,” and that the “European 
heathen” may realize in happy case 
more clearly than he does now the 
things that belong to peace. 

I have little heart at such a time as 
this—indeed, if I ever have had the 
desire—to be dogmatic upon the 
progress of Christianity throughout 
the world. For reasons I have indi- 
cated, I do not believe that the War, 
regarded as a war, has had, so far, 
any disastrous effect upon Christianity 
in the eyes of non-Christian peoples. 
The real weakness of the situation lies 
in the fact that Western civilization is 
so largely materialistic, frankly or 
covertly, and in the subsidiary fact 
that the individual Europeans that call 
themselves Christian are not suf- 
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ficiently alive to what should be inm- 
plied by their claim. Sir William Mac- 
gregor, whose unflagging zeal for 
humanity in many parts of the globe 
has done so much for the course of 
Christianity, once discussed with me 
the relatively rapid progress of Moham- 
madanism in West Africa as com- 
pared with that of Christianity; “It’s 
just this,” he said, “every Mohamma- 
dan regards himself as a missionary ; 
the majority of Christians think it is 
another man’s work.” Will Christians 
maintain this attitude? That is the 
critical question. And I am by no 
means hopeless as to the answer. The 
national trial has revealed unexpected 
depths of earnestness and self-sacri- 
fice in our midst. It has torn aside 
much of the frivolity that was maim- 
ing our social life. It has demon- 
strated that all men are not material- 
istic nor unready to hazard their lives 
for an ideal. I am not one of those 
that rejoice in war, but I have never 
felt so confident as I am now for the 
future of England, and, what is in- 
finitely more important to the world, 
for the future of Christianity. 


George H. Frodsham (Bishop). 
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world, but fortune had gone against 


CHAPTER XX. 
GOLDEN VISIONS. 

During the whole of the day of the 
sale I had seen none of the Pomanders. I 
understood that they were housed for 
the day at the farm ofa friendly neigh- 
bor, and I suppose none of them had 
cared to come to see their most cher- 
ished possessions being knocked about 
and haggled over as circumstances 
might dictate. They had also felt too 
keenly the change in their position. 
They had tried to do their duty in the 


them, and a bankruptcy, which, to 
meaner natures, might have been, ex- 
cept for the loss, a matter of indiffer- 
ence, was to them a matter of intense 
pain. 

The simple pride, which had made 
John Pomander face all the world with 
open look and sturdy independence, 
was shaken, and so he, who had once 
been so bluff and hearty, shrunk back 
from publicity with a sort of modesty, 
as if he felt that he was no more 
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entitled to any place in the world. 

For some such reasons, none of the 
family had been visible. 

But, near the end of the day, Bessie 
had been able to restrain her impulses 
no more. On the following day the 
family were to leave, it might be for 
ever, the place in which they had been 
so happy, and which had been their 
home so long. There must have been 
something exquisitely bitter to them 
all in the thought. To leave any place 
after many years, even if the de- 
parture is voluntary, is painful, 
especially to people of the simpler, 
kindlier order— people of what one 
might call the homing class; and that 
is what the Pomanders essentially were. 
But they were not even going volun- 
tarily ; they were being torn from their 
place, and cast forth with violence, 


and they were going from all the 
kindly things that they knew to things 
that were unknown and perhaps harsh. 

The whole battle was to begin over 
again. Of course it is conceivable that 


all that might have been avoided. The 
Pomanders were not lacking in friends 
who might have aided and ‘perhaps 
averted the necessity of quitting the 
farm. But that only displays another 
aspect of John Pomander. He had 
never begged or borrowed of his 
friends, and he could not bring him- 
self to beg or borrow in the day of 
distress. In that point of view he ac- 
cepted the situation with a quiet grim- 
ness. The change from heartiness to 
quietness, and a certain shyness, were 
the only evidences of the pain which 
the family troubles gave him, and that 
pain was accepted by him, I think, as 
a kind of discipline. It was his duty 
to go through with the matter, to ac- 
cept the situation as it came, and not 
to complain. It hurt his pride to be 
no more the man who paid his debts, 
but he would not for that involve his 
friends. 

The fact that he was growing old 
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also weighed with him. It weighea 
with him as much in the case of the 
Miggars as in the case of borrowing 
from friends. The sum lost was too 
great, and at one time and another I 
heard him often say, “I can never re- 
pay.” In these words he summed up 
the tragedy of a lifetime, for in them 
he expressed the destruction of all his 
work and of all his simple ambitions. 

That it meant all that to him I had 
gathered from time to time; what it 
meant to Bessie I found now. 

To her it was the tragedy of home 
—no more the roses, no more the 
pigeons, no more the pony, no more 
creams, no more simple happiness, no 
more a hearty, unworried father, no 
more a smiling, contented mother, no 
more to be one of a whole happy 
family, but henceforth loneliness and 
hardship and difficulty—worst of all, 
separation. 

True, they had faced the prospect 
bravely; they had been merry at 
times over it; they had whispered of 
the things they would do, and how 
strong they would be. But that had 
been while the home still existed. 

But now . The wrench had come. 
The full keenness of the change was 
felt when the home was gone. And 
Bessie — greatest home-lover of them 
all—had come to take a last farewell, 
all by herself, of the place which had 
been home. 

She did not tell me at the time, but 
afterwards, how she came to be there. 
She had come down the road alone, 
and hidden in the wood, watching 
rom a distance the closing scenes of 
the sale. She had waited there until 
she had heard the last rattle of the 
machines dying away in the distance, 
and seen what she took to be the last 
man leaving the house. Then she had 
crept down quietly, entered the farm 
steading at the back, and walked 
through it. She had found the back 
door of the house open, and had en- 











tered. She had scarcely glanced at the 
other rooms, because she could not 
bear to see them all dismantled as 
they were, but had hastened to the old 
nursery-room where I found her. That, 
in later years, had always been more 
or less empty, and since she found 
something familiar in its appearance 
she had sat down there on an old 
wooden box which no one had troubled 
to remove. 

So I found her sitting. She was 
holding a handkerchief tightly gripped 
in one hand, and she looked up at me 
half-scared, half-defiant, with eyes that 
were red with crying. 

I remember that I stood in the door- 
way staring at her for a moment in 
astonishment. Then I said “Bessie.” 

I do not know why I said that. I 
had never called her by that name be- 
fore, at least when alone with her. I 
think it was perhaps in sympathy for 
her. I wanted to find the kindliest 
word. 

She answered nothing, but I noticed 
that her lip quivered. 

I did not know what else to say, and 
I stood awkwardly in the doorway 
wondering if I should leave her there 
to sorrow alone. 

But an idea came to me. I turned 
about and descended the stair to the 
landing where I had left the pigeons 
in their baskets. I took up the baskets 
and reascended. 

I entered the nursery-room with the 
two baskets, one in each hand, and the 
four white pigeons. 

But the result of my action was 
painful to me at the moment. When 
she saw them she suddenly burst into 
tears and turned away from me, sob- 
bing violently. No doubt the effect of 
all the days had weighed upon her 
spirit, and she had become almost 
hysterical in her grief. 

I waited a few moments, but she 
wept uncontrollably, and I thought it 
best to go away. I made a movement 
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to do so, but she noticed it, and gave 
me one of those surprises which I 
have sometimes had from women. 
“Don’t take them away!” she cried 
wildly. 

So I let the baskets rest upon the 
floor in front of her and went and sat 
beside her on the wooden box. I 
thought if she wished the pigeons to 
remain she would also wish me. 

After a time she grew calmer. She 
turned to me for a moment. “I’m so 
sorry,” she said. 

I suppose I said something in an- 
swer, but I don’t remember what. 

Soon after, she dried her eyes and 
again turned to me. She looked at me 
for a single instant as if to find out 
what I thought. Whether she found 
what she wanted or not I do not know. 
But I know that in that instant 
through those weeping, troubled eyes 
there seemed to be revealed to me the 
simple fineness of her soul. All that 
it meant to her, all that it was of 
pain: all her love of beauty and love 
of home seemed to stand out then, and 
I seemed to comprehend her in her 
pain better than I had ever understood 
her in her joys. 

I could have wished that moment 
had lasted till I had grasped the full 
significance of the vision, but alas, 
like most good things earthly, it had 
gone almost before I had realized. 

After she had looked at me she 
turned hurriedly away. Then, regard- 
less of dust and rubbish, she knelt 
upon the floor in front of the pigeons. 

“Oh, my -beautiful pigeons!” she said 
softly. 

She looked at both baskets for a 
time, and then she opened one of them 
and took out two of the pigeons, one 
in each hand. The birds made no at- 
tempt to escape. 

She rose and came and sat down be- 
side me again, the birds in her hands. 
She sat them on her lap and played 
with them. Finally, she perched them 
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one on each of her shoulders, and then 
she faced me with a tinge of her old 
pride. She had forgotten for the time 
being all the family distress, and in 
that temporary oblivion I saw her in 
another aspect. 

In these hours of pain she was pecu- 
liarly sensitive to every change of feel- 
ing, and in that hour her face was 
transfigured, and it was the trans- 
figuration and triumph of love—a love 
that expressed all her kindness of 
heart for bird and beast, symbolized 
for the moment in those white birds 
about her. But it was more than a 
general kindness. She loved these 
birds not for themselves and their own 
beauty only, but also because in them 
was represented her unerring instinct 
for such, things as comprehended 
“home.” 

I remember that I was almost awed 
as I gazed at her, for she had risen 
for the time serene above trouble. The 
traces of the tears indeed were still on 
her face, but trouble had only lent a 
certain high seriousness to her tran- 
sient joy, and she appeared before me 
as a wonderful and ha!f-ethereal being 
in tresses of gold. The vision was 
none the iess mysterious in that the 
white birds of love were lighted upon 
her. 


I have left a space, because a space 
is essential. Essential to express things 
which I cannot express, which words 


cannot express. I only know that in 
that wonderful hour there came to me 
such thoughts as only come once or 
twice in a lifetime to mere mortal 
man. I had a feeling of something 
like glory—glory, not concrete like 
scarlet-coated soldiers, but abstract, 
magnificent, and indescribable. 

I cannot explain it in definite terms. 
I do not wish to explain. I am only 
thankful to remember that it hap- 
pened once, that I entered for a 
moment into the holy of holies, into 
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the deep places of a pure woman’s soul. 

Ah, yes. I remember. 

But we had to come down to earth 
—both of us. She had borne me up 
and she was to throw me down. 

She returned the pigeons to the 
baskets, and then she sat down again. 
The appearance of exaltation which 
she had exhibited for a time had 
passed away, and she was quiet and 
subdued, but none the less attractive 
to me. 

And I seemed to realize all that she 
had come through, all that there was 
yet to come, all that she was losing, 
and all the pain which she was 
suffering. 

She was being torn from her home 
and family, and thrown out upon the 
world to be roughened and perhaps 
tarnished in the struggle, and there 
was I, a great, useless creature, posing 
as a philosopher anxious for the good 
of the nation, &c., &c., and not doing 
one practical thing to help where help 
was needed. 

I discovered it all in sudden revela- 
tion, and I realized her fineness too. 

When I make up my mind I am a 
man who can come to the point with 
great directness. I came to the point 
then. 

“Bessie,” I said. 

She looked up. 

“Your family is being broken up. 
You are being thrown out of your 
home — you, who love home above 
everything. You know you have all 
my sympathy, but that avails little. I 
would do more. 

“I cannot offer you a home so fine 
as your own has been, but I can offer 
you a shelter till the storm goes by. 
Will you make your home with me?” 

She said nothing, but very slightly 
shook her head. 

“I will take care of you. I will do 
everything for you.. . . I fear I will 
make but a poor husband, but yet I 
will do my best.” 
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She looked at me. Then she spoke 
with wonderful calmness. “It is kind 
of you,” she said. “It is like you to 
offer it. But I understand perfectly. 
You would never have done this but 
for our troubles and your sympathy. 
That is what it is, and you might be 
sorry afterwards.” 

But I answered “No,” and I told her 
that I loved her; still she only shook 
her head. 

“You did not love me when we were 
rich,” she said. “Why should you love 
me when we are poor?” Then she 
turned to me with a kindly smile. 
“Oh, I know you better than you know 
yourself,” she whispered, “and I will 
uot take advantage of you. I am but 
a simple country girl, and you might 
regret.” 

I tried to answer her, but she would 
not be moved. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


EXEUNT. 


I do not think that my sudden and 
for myself unexpected excursion in the 


kingdom of love-making falls quite 
within the ordinary rules. I am led to 
believe that there is often a feeling of 
tension at the moment of proposal, 
followed in the case of refusal either 
by a hasty retreat or by dramatic pro- 
testations. In our case there was 
nothing of the kind. I simply put my 
case before Bessie, believing that I 
was acting in her best interests and in 
my own. She rejected me, and I ac- 
cepted the rejection with my customary 
philosophy. We did not quarrel, and I 
think our respect and friendship for 
each other remained unchanged. The 
only difference was that neither of us 
believed that the other had reached 
that high level of feeling which is 
called love. I ascribed the radiance of 
Bessie that afternoon to circumstances, 
and to love of her home and the things 
of home. She believed that my love 
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for her was but pity. I fancy she 
found confirmation of that view in the 
philosophic way in which I accepted 
refusal. 

We parted that evening in these be- 
liefs. My opinion that Bessie merely 
cared for me in a friendly way was 
confirmed by the fact that, before we 
parted, she had suflicient care for the 
pigeons to go and find food for them, 
and feed them once again with her 
own hands. Yes. Her love was cen- 
tred in her home and the creatures 
that belonged to it. 

On the next day we met again be- 
fore the eyes of the world, but neither 
of us showed any sign or made any 
difference, and I do not remember that 
I realized any change. We were still 
friends. 

Of course there was much in that 
day to distract attention from other 
matters, for it was a day long remem- 
bered in the district—the day of the 
departure of the Pomanders. It be- 
came one of the dates in the local his- 
tory from which the country people 
count events. It is coupled in that 
history along with the snowstorm, and 
the people still say—in narrating some 
event—“It was five years or ——— years 
after the year of the great snowstorm 
—the year before the Pomanders went 
away.” 

I remember the day and the year 
myself perfectly. I suppose the fact 
that a day with such events followed 
the day of the sale made it all the 
more remarkable. It was such an 
amazing change. 

In the morning Sturdy sent a clerk 
round to ask me to call at his office, 
which I did, and found him there in 
great good humor. 

He shook hands with me heartily. 
I made some regretful remark about 
the Pomanders, but he was not in a 
regretting frame of mind apparently. 
“Aye, aye,” he said, “just so. But we 
mustna get too downhearted. After 
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all, we’ve made the very best that 
could be made of it and we maun hope 
for the best. Anyhow we’re all ready 
for the day. We’ll show the Po- 
manders whether anybody thinks any 
less o’ them; aye, and we’ll show the 
Miggars too who’s popular in the 
countryside.” 

I stared at Sturdy. I did not un- 
derstand what he meant, and at the 
time he did not explain but turned to 
business. I think he liked to be mys- 
terious when possible. In that aspect 
of him he had the habits of the old 
country wives who like to spin out 
their story and prolong the agony in 
order to excite expectation. 

He went through my business more 
rapidly than usual with him, and then 
he turned to what was obviously for 
him the business of the day. 

He had on his black coat, and a silk 
hat was resting on a chair in prepara- 
tion for that business. It was also 


so much on his mind that he had to 
eall his clerk several times to make 


enquiries. Among these enquiries I 
remember, “Has Mr. Winterbotham got 
the banners for the Sunday-school 
children?” and “Has the station-master 
been told that the train’s no’ to start 
till we’re done?” 

Being satisfied on these and other 
matters he sighed cheerfully, and then 
devoted himself to me. Having raised 
my curiosity some time before and 
kept me waiting, he now entered on 
the question abruptly, perhaps because 
his time was short. 

“Man, it’s a great testimonial,” he 
said, at the same time producing to 
me a beautifully written and embel- 
lished document. “It’s Sandy’s” (his 
clerk’s) “very best engrossing in his 
very best style. Although Sandy’s a 
lazy deevil at times, I tell ye he’s made 
this a labor o’ love.” 

I admired the document as it de- 
served. 

“And d’ye see the names to it!” he 
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cried, scarcely heeding me. “There’s 
an earl at the top, there’s a baronet, 
there’s twa knights, there’s half-a- 
dozen esquires, and there’s the whole 
countryside, great and small; and 
what’s more, there’s no’ a signature 
there that doesna represent a contri- 
bution, whether in gold or silver or 
bawbees.” 

I was of course delighted, and con- 
gratulated Sturdy, for he must have 
worked like a Trojan. 

But he brushed that aside. “Oh, 
that’s nothin’ ava,” he said. “But if 
ye would just adhibit your signature 
somewhere, Mr. Kerrendel? I’m sorry 
I canna put you as far up the list as 
I'd like, because some o’ them have 
been signing where they oughtna, and 
so on, but ye’ll maybe no’ mind. It’s 
the spirit o’ the thing that counts. 
And I’m sorry I couldna send it to 
Mr. Foddles for his signature. I 
hadna time: but I’ve got Sandy to 
fill it in in his best style.” 

While I was adding my signature he 
walked over to the window. Appar- 
ently the spectacle in the village 
square moved him to enthusiasm. “Eh, 
but they’re gathering like bees,” he 
cried. 

I rose to look out of the window in 
turn and found the village square 
thronged with people, and gigs and 
conveyances of all kinds. At the en- 
trance to the station the children were 
lined in a row, and above them waved 
three banners. 

While we looked out, a carriage 
with two horses drove into the square. 

“Ah, there’s Mr. MacVale of the 
Hall,” said Sturdy. “He’s to make the 
speech. It’s time we were going.” 

So saying, he took up his hat and 
the testimonial, and we moved to the 
doorway. 

As we issued forth, our attention 
was attracted by another scene, and 
we stood to watch for a moment. On 
the edge of the square, at some dis- 
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tance away, a large brake with two 
horses had apparently been held up by 
a band of musicians who had ranged 
in front of it. On the front seat of 
the brake I could distinctly descry 
Jock Pomander. 

When the band were arranged and 
ready they started to play. They 
opened with a furious blast, and then 
burst with glorious determination into 
the full grandeur of the national 
anthem. 

Nobody in the crowd seemed to 
trouble about that, but Sturdy grinned 
cheerfully. “It’s the new village band,” 
he said, “and they havena got very 
many tunes, but I told them just to 
blast away with whatever they’d got. 
They’ve been practising ‘Will ye no 


come back again? for the last fort- 


night.” 

Sturdy had some difficulty in mak- 
ing me hear his explanation, for the 
band were advancing slowly but stren- 
uously, and were, as he expressed it, 
“blasting away” with no _ uncertain 
sound. 

But we did not wait long to hear. 
Sturdy pioneered me _ across_ the 
square to Mr. MacVale’s carriage. 
There he introduced me to Mr. Mac- 
Vale, and we awaited the arrival of 
the Pomanders. 

I remember that while I waited a 
feeling almost of amazement crept 
over me. To think that this triumphal 
procession was the departure of people 
who had almost shrunk from meeting 
their neighbors, and this was what 
their neighbors thought. Failure! The 
thing was not failure at all, but rep- 
resénted the apotheosis of a family 
who had made such a success of life 
that reverse, and the way they took 
it, had only made their triumph more 
apparent. It was the victory and ro- 
mance of a home and family—a family 
who had stood for kindness of heart 
and generosity and nobility in their 
days of plenty. and now. in their 
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days of trouble, were reaping where 
they had sown. 

The idea of victory was emphasized 
by that remarkable chap Jock. I do 
not know if he understood exactly 
what had happened to the family for- 
tunes or why there was a procession,. 
but it is certain that he was in his 
element that day. 

From the front of the box seat he 
was leading the band by waving a 
small baton with a wealth of gesticu- 
lation which a more competent conduc- 
tor might have envied, and his actions 
were arousing great enthusiasm in the 
crowd. The children were cheering 
and waving to Jock, and the older peo- 
ple were laughing in a kindly way 
and cheering too. The rest of the Po- 
mander family in the wagonette were 
sitting quietly and modestly. But 
despite their quiet looks I am sure 
that Mrs. Pomander, as she smiled to 
me, felt a thrill of pride in the 
thought that they were not going out 
like beaten people, and that this was 
the way they were treating her John. 

The band ceased playing when the 
brake containing the Pomanders drew 
up opposite Mr. MacVale’s carriage at 
the entrance to the station. 

Sturdy in a few words declared the 
purpose of the gathering, and called on 
Mr. MacVale to speak. 

And he did speak. 

In appearance he was a man of the 
best “squire” type—the sort whom one 
would expect to ride hard and shoot 
straight. In his remarks he did not 
betray that character. He was not an 
orator, but. he spoke clearly and to the 
point, and what he said was sincere. 
He knew his subject too, for he, like 
the Pomanders, knew what it was to 
come of the soil. 

I remember his address in patches— 
the things that struck me as particn- 
larly true. 

He detailed the family history and 
declared, “We have known them, 
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every one of them—all our lives. We 
know the stuff they are made of and 
we know it’s good.” The people cheered. 

He said nothing about the Miggars, 
but I fancy he must have disliked 
them, for, although he did not men- 
tion them, such indications as he gave 
were not favorable. He said, “We 
care nothing about temporary circum- 
stances, so far as the character of the 
Pomanders is concerned, and we are 
here to-day to declare our unshaken 
belief in them as true neighbors, as 
true friends, and as true men and 
women.” I am sure the people cheered 
here. Indeed they cheered almost 
every sentence. And William Sturdy 
—to me a cynical Scotch lawyer—I 
found him incomprehensible. He clapped 
his hands till they must have been 
sore. Amid all the clapping I saw 
Mrs. Pomander now and then take her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“In the last place,” said Mr. Mac- 
Vale, “we are here to say how deeply 
we regret that our friends are leaving 
the district. We would have prevented 
it if we could, but since it must be, I 
can only say again how sorry we all 
are. Since you are leaving us we all 
wish you better fortune and great 
success in the land to which you are 
going. In closing, my last words will 
be: our esteem and our affection for 
you all remain unaltered and unaltera- 
ble, and if the day should ever dawn 
when you will come back again, be 
assured that you will find awaiting 
you the warmest of welcomes and the 
sincerest of friends. 

“I will now present the testimonial 
which has been prepared, and I be- 
lieve that Mr. Sturdy will at another 
time present something else which will 
show that our esteem has taken a prac- 
tical as well as an ornamental shape.” 

So saying, Mr. MacVale handed to 
John Pomander the testimonial. 
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The old man rose, holding the paper 
in hands that shook. As he stood up 
I saw a tear slowly course down his 
cheek, then another and another. He 
opened his mouth to speak. He in- 
tended to speak, and said something 
incoherent. But nothing more came, 
and he stood there for a few moments, 
a fine, white-haired old man with eyes 
that were full of mingled pain and 
anxiety, and gratitude and tears. He 
stood saying nothing, but it mattered 
not at all. They all knew him, and 
they all understood. 

From one end of the square to the 
other there rose a mighty ringing 
cheer that swelled and rolled and 
thrilled. While they cheered the old 
man sat down. 

But Mr. MacVale was not satisfied. 
He rose and cried, “Three cheers for 
Mr. Pomander.” And they cheered; 
how they cheered! 

“Three cheers for Mrs. Pomander 
and the family,” was the next call. 
And they answered to it with throats 
that were cracking and hearts that 
were full. 

And while they answered the train 
puffed into the station. 

A dozen hands helped them with 
luggage. Mr. MacVale and Sturdy and 
a host of others escorted them to the 
train. And when a carriage had been 
selected there was a shaking of innu- 
merable hands and a shedding of sor- 
rowful tears. 

But they had to go. Mid all the 
glory it was departure. And that was 
not a small thing, for it meant the 
end of a race. They had been there 
from generation to generation, but the 
place that knew them would know 
them no more. 

So, in the last moments, they disap- 
peared amid tears and sorrow. 

And the band played “Will ye no’ 
come back again?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ATTITUDE OF ITALY. 


Prince von Biilow, in a book’ which 
appeared only a few months before the 
war began, described the Triple Al- 
liance as a conservative league, insti- 
tuted with the object of preserving the 
status quo against the “revolutionary” 
tendencies characteristic of the foreign 
policy pursued by most of the other 
states of Europe. These “revolution- 
ary” tendencies resolve themselves into 
two maxims of foreign policy: first, 
that so far as possible a state should 
be co-extensive with a nation; sec- 
ondly, that where this is impossible 
owing to the incapacity of any nation 
to govern itself, it should not be di- 
vided between two or more dominant 
States. Ever since the wars of Napo- 
leon spread the doctrines of the Revo- 
lution throughout the Continent, all 
those states on the one hand which 
accepted the principles of popular gov- 
ernment, and on the other hand all 
those nations which were not co- 
extensive with a sovereign state, have 
aspired to put these maxims into prac- 
tice. The history of the wars of the 
19th century is very largely the history 
of the efforts to achieve this purpose. 
The cause of nationality has marched 
from triumph to triumph; and, if Eu- 
rope is not yet completely recon- 
structed on national lines, it is due 
less to the strength of the opposing 
forces than to the mutual jealousies 
and conflicting claims of those who 
share the same ideal, and to the gen- 
eral fear of provoking a conflagration 
the economic damage of which would 
be out of proportion to any political 
advantages obtainable. 

In the first part of the 19th century 
Turkey and Austria were the only two 
European states definitely opposed to 
the ideal of Nationalism; but Ger- 


1 “Imperial Germany,” by Prince Bernard yon 
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many, as soon as she had achieved her 
own national unity and independence, 
denied the maxims cited above as uni- 
versally applicable, as she refused to 
concede the principle of popular gov- 
ernment. Pan-Germanism is more im- 
perial than national in aim; and by 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine Ger- 
many definitely committed herself to 
the conservative policy of upholding 
the status quo against the national as- 
pirations of France. The defensive 
alliance made between Germany and 
Austria in 1879 arose out of the need 
of mutual assistance against their 
common and numerous foes. The ad- 
herence of Italy to the alliance three 
years later has never ceased to be 
criticised both at home and abroad; 
for Italy is nationalist and democratic 
nata e sputata; her foreign policy 
should naturally be more “revolution- 
ary” than that of almost any other 
European state. But Italy had need, 
above all else, of a long peace in order 
te be able to consolidate her national 
unity and to achieve the social regen- 
eration of her people. This, among a 
number of contributing causes, among 
which were a mistrust and jealousy of 
France, was the prime cause of Italy 
allying herself with the central Em- 
pires; and, as von Biilow remarks, “to 
desire peace is, in the language of in- 
ternational politics, to desire the 
status quo.” 

In the last quarter of a century the 
growth of German power gave rise to 
an inflated ambition to become the 
most powerful state and empire in the 
world; at the same time, as regards 
Austria, the ever-increasing pressure 
of nationalist claims caused her to 
contemplate striking at her enemies 
before they were prepared to strike at 
her. So the Triple Alliance gradually 
assumed in regard to the central Em- 
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pires an aggressive character; and for 
this reason England descended from 
her position of splendid isolation and 
ranged herself against them. Italy con- 
tinued to remain a member of the AI- 
liance for the same reasons as those 
for which she entered it, for her at- 
tention was more occupied with the 
“Austrian Question” as a possible dis- 
turber of the peace of Europe than 
with the ambitions of Germany. Then 
came the Balkan wars; and, as soon 
as it became patent that their results 
had robbed Austria of her last hope 
of solving peacefully her most griev- 
ous national problem—the Southern 
Slav question—Germany seized the op- 
portunity of forcing on the conflict 
which was to decide whether or not 
her ambitions were to be realized. 
Thereupon Italy, which had ranged 


herself with Germany and Austria 
chiefly in the desire to avoid war, 
found herself faced with the alterna- 
tives of either breaking with her allies 
or fighting for a cause diametrically 


opposed to her political principles. The 
question was not difficult to decide. 
The balance of material interests at 
stake was all in favor of the first al- 
ternative; and the undeniable fact 
that Germany and Austria were the 
aggressors furnished Italy with a tech- 
nical as well as with a moral excuse 
for standing aside. It is one thing, 
however, to break with one’s old allies, 
another to turn round and make war 
against them. Nevertheless many peo- 
ple regard Italy’s declaration of neu- 
trality as only a step towards joining 
in the war on the side ‘of the Triple 
Entente. Whether this will prove to be 
the case or not only time can show. 
Meanwhile it will be instructive to ex- 
amine what Italy is thinking and say- 
ing on the matter, and to state what 
can be gathered from the Press and 
from a‘ daily intercourse with Italians 
of all classes. 

Just as there are three alternative 
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policies possible, so there are three dis- 
tinct parties in the country between 
which the controversy rages. The 
various parliamentary groups, which 
more or less correspond to the differ- 
ent bodies of public opinion in the 
country, have each registered their 
opinion. On one hand, an alliance be- 
tween the extreme Clericals and the 
extreme official Socialists has _ pro- 
nounced in favor of neutrality usque 
ad finem. The reasons of the former 
are not Christian charity, but a hope 
in the righteous chastisement of infi- 
del France and in the triumph of Cath- 
olic Austria. It is useless to argue 
with them that the war against Ger- 
many is a war against Nietscheism, 
the most formidable foe of Christian- 
ity, or to plead that the chiefest need 
of Catholicism in Austria is to be freed 
from the shackles of State control. 
The Socialists, for their part, desire 
peace at any price as a logical conse- 
quence of their principles of inter- 
national solidarity; and it is not un- 
likely that the negation of patriotism 
is the bond of union between them and 
the Clericals, for there are grave sus- 
picions that another and possibly 
weightier reason why the latter desire 
Italy to remain neutral, is the sec- 
tarian hope that Italy will be excluded 
from the peace congress, while the 
Pope will succeed in being represented. 

At the opposite extreme is the party 
which advocates war at any price. It 
is composed of Futurists, Reform So- 
cialists, Republicans and Nationalists. 
The Futurists bark louder than they 
bite; “la guerra per noi @ la sola 
igiene del mondo!” The Reform So- 
cialists and Republicans are idealists. 
They appeal to duty rather than to ma- 
terial interests. In a recent manifesto 
issued over the signature of Signor 
Bissolati, leader of the Reform Social- 
ists, it was urged eloquently and fer- 
vently that it was the duty of Italians 
to stand up and fight on the side of 
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nationality and democracy; that it 
would be shameful to receive Trent or 
Trieste at the hands of a victorious 
France without making the smallest 
sacrifice to deserve them; and that, for 
the honor of Italian arms, it is neces- 
sary to reverse the verdicts of Cus- 
tozza and of Lissa. The Republicans 
use very similar arguments, though, 
true to their Mazzinian traditions, 
they lay particular stress on the prime 
necessity of making another step in 
advance towards uniting all Italians 
under one flag. Their appeal is not 
without effect, especially in Rome and 
in the Romagna and in those provinces 
which have not forgotten the Austrian 
oppression. 

Unfortunately for the success of this 
propaganda, the majority of Italians 
are too much the calculating and prac- 
tical children of this world. Before 
embarking on a war to liberate Trent 
and Istria, they want to be sure that 
success would mean material advan- 
tage, that the lives gained by adding 
the populations of these provinces to 
the kingdom of Italy would more than 
balance the lives lost in the enterprise. 
Italians displayed in the Risorgimento 
an admirable capacity for idealism, but 
the bulk of them need to be fed on 
something more solid than ideals. Now 
the Nationalists—who form the back- 
bone of the war-party, and who date 
their origin from the need, recognized 
by a number of young Italians a few 
years ago, of giving Italy a backbone 
—claim to offer their countrymen, if 
they would only decide to make war 
without further delay, some solid ma- 
terial gain besides. Their strength 
lies in the fact that they are repre- 
sented in all the more important politi- 
cal groups. They have an important 
following among the younger genera- 
tion, and, as the Press is largely in 
the hands of young men, they have 
gained, if not the control of the most 
important newspapers, at least the right 
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of using them for airing their opinions. 
The vast majority of them are in favor 
of war; and this explains the fact that 
the majority of the more influential 
newspapers appear to be of the same 
opinion. But the opinion of the major- 
ity of the Press must not be taken to 
mean the opinior of the majority of 
the electorate. 

Signor Giuseppe Bevione, member of 
parliament for Turin, who with Signor 
Federzoni may be considered joint 
leader of the Nationalist Party, pub- 
lished lately in the “Stampa” a series 
of admirable articles on the theme of 
Italy’s neutrality and the necessity of 
joining in the war. After setting forth 
the Nationalist creed, which is scarcely 
Nationalist in the ordinary sense of the 
word but is rather faith in the su- 
preme importance of national prestige 
and national strength as a reacting in- 
fluence on the economic and moral 
well-being of the people, Signor 
Bevione enters upon a discussion of 
the practical issues at stake. Italy 
must show herself before the world 
disciplined and organized and capable 
of making supreme sacrifices. She 
must make a military reputation. She 
must not only see to it that the war 
leaves her mistress of the Adriatic, 
but that the Adriatic becomes essen- 
tially an Italian sea. It is not suf- 
ficient to occupy Valona, the strategic 
key to the Adriatic; nor even to make 
sure that Trieste and Pola, predomi- 
nantly Italian, become united to the 
motherland. Dalmatia and the Islands, 
which owe all that is best in them to 
the civilizing influence of Venice, must 
also be redeemed. So it is the busi- 
ness of Italy to anticipate the invasion 
of the Serbs and to confront Europe at 
the peace congress with the logic of 
an accomplished occupation. She must 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Eng- 
lishmen in Egypt against Turkey, so 
that she may earn the right to a modi- 
fication of the Egypto-Libyan frontier 
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in her favor, to permanent possession 
of the Dodekanese and to a share in 
any eventual partition of Turkey. The 
defeat of Germany and of Austria— 
Signor Bevione goes on to say—is not 
so certain that Italy can afford to 
stand aside. Latin civilization, supe- 
rior to Teutonic, runs the risk of be- 
ing submerged for a time; and it is 
Italy’s interest to stand as champion 
of Latin civilization. The break-up of 
Austria is of paramount importance 
for the future peace of Europe and for 
the hope of a peace unsoiled by a 
senseless race of armaments. The vic- 
tory of Austria means that Austria 
will obtain predominance in the Bal- 
kans; the defeat of Austria—unless 
Italy gains by the valor of her arms 
a permanent and powerful position on 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic— 
means that Russia will gain that pre 
dominance. Italy must see to it that 
neither of these alternatives is real- 
ized. Austria must be defeated and 
dismembered; and Italy, aided by 
Greece and Roumania— both nations 
strongly akin to Italy—must make her- 
self the bulwark against excessive Slav 
influence in the Balkan peninsula. The 
spread of Italian influence will more- 
over react favorably on Italian trade. 
It must not be forgotten too—it is 
argued—that Italy’s entry into the 
field would hasten the end of the war, 
and that its prolongation would inflict 
greater economic losses on the country 
than would the cost of a campaign. 
Lastly, Italy, prepared for war, would 
be in a position to bargain with France 
and England for substantial conces- 
sions in return for her help—a favor- 
able loan, for instance, and the ces- 
sion, if not of Tunis, at any rate of 
Obok (Jibuti). 

So much for the Nationalist thesis. 
Unfortunately it leaves out of account 
one vital element, of the truth of which 
the majority of Italians are only too 
conscious—namely, that Italy is not 


yet grown-up and would overstrain 
herself if she attempted to assume all 
at once such enormously increased re- 
sponsibilities. The army and navy are 
now no doubt in excellent trim, but— 
it is argued on the other side—what if 
the Dual Alliance made a concentrated 
effort against their former ally? Such 
a move would facilitate the advance of 
the French, but meanwhile the result 
might be disastrous for Italy. Italy is 
not in a condition to suffer even a 
temporary blow; and to divide her 
forces between Egypt, Dalmatia and 
the Veneto would be courting misfor- 
tune. The unwisdom, too, of acquiring 
Dalmatia, supposing it were possible, 
is patent. As the vast majority of the 
population is Serb, its acquisition by 
Italy would only stir up trouble for 
the future, at the best resulting in a 
“senseless competition of armaments.” 
The best bulwark against the “Rus- 
sian peril’ is to be found in the Bal- 
kan states themselves. To suppose that 
Greater Servia will come under Rus- 
sian influence is to fall into an error, 
which history has demonstrated al- 
ready three times to the shame of 
British statesmen. Wellington insisted 
in 1829 on restricting the frontiers of 
Greece, for fear that the new kingdom 
should fall under Russian influence; 
Palmerston insisted, against the advice 
of Cavour, on the division of Roumania 
in 1856 for the same reason; and Dis- 
raeli, for fear of Russia, upset the 
treaty of San Stefano at the expense 
of Bulgaria. Yet not one of these lit- 
tle states has failed to pursue a policy 
strictly in accordance with its own in- 
terests and independent of Russia. 
The only effect of the various restric- 
tions has been to fan the flame of Bal- 
kan unrest. Apart from this question, 
and disregarding the chance of disas- 
ter, it is doubtful whether Italy could 
stand the strain of a great war. The 
war in Tripoli, successful as it was, 
proved that Italy’s stamina is not 
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great. It is still more doubtful if the 
economic benefits which would accrue 
from hastening the conclusion of hos- 
tilities would outweigh the economic 
cost of a campaign; and, as things 
stand at present, neither France nor 
England is willing to purchase Italy’s 
aid by material assistance. 

The majority of the nation are 
aware of these facts and, without 
wishing to commit themselves to any- 
thing so rigid as a policy of uncondi- 
tional neutrality, they would prefer 
peace, provided that it does not injure 
their vital interests or frustrate the 
realization of their more pressing 
hopes. 

In an article which appeared lately 
in the “Corriere della Sera,” Signore 
Borgese, author and journalist and one 
of the ablest and “most popular of 
political writers in Italy, summed up 
the practical aims which Italy hoped 
to achieve as the result of the war. 
They are modest enough. First, a rela- 
tively stronger position in the Medi- 
terranean in comparison with France; 
secondly, an indisputable predominance 
in the Adriatic; thirdly, a political un- 
derstanding with England. Consider- 
ing the many common interests of the 
two countries, such an understanding 
should not be difficult to negotiate. The 
second is realizable, whatever the re- 
sult of the war, on the one hand by a 
timely occupation of Valona, and on 
the other by keeping intact and height- 
ening the efficiency of Italy’s naval 
and military forces. If Austria emerges 
victorious, she will at any rate not be 
in a position to veto Italy’s permanent 
occupation of Valona; and the posses: 
sion of that port is enough to guaran- 
tee Italy’s predominance in the Adri- 
atic. On the other hand, if Austria 
and Germany are severely beaten, 
there will be no obstacle to Italy’s 
command of that sea. If the peninsula 
of Istria is allotted to Germany or 
Servia, the possession of Valona will 
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guarantee Italy’s position. But Italy 
hopes that Istria—apart from the pos- 
sibility of her being able to occupy it 
peacefully, so to speak, in the event 
of Austria losing authority over it be- 
fore the actual termination of hostili- 
ties, which is not altogether an im- 
probable supposition—will be handed 
over to her, not in reward for any- 
thing she may have done, but in hom- 
age to the claims of nationality and 
in consideration of the interests of 
future European peace. In this case, 
the time would not have come for 
Italy to spend money on the fortifica- 
tion of Valona, for with the possession 
of Pola it will be many years before 
the Serb navy will be in a position to 
rival hers. 

In regard to the Mediterranean, the 
relations between Italy and France 
have never been very cordial. The sec- 
tion of the people inspired by Pan- 
Latinism is insignificant. France is 
considered to be animated by jealousy 
of Italy’s progress and by fear that 
the day is not far distant when Italy 
will take her place as leader among 
the Latin nations. Moreover, the 
Italian character does not mix well 
with the French. Accordingly, many 
Italians do not conceal their pleasure 
at the prospect of emerging unscathed 
from the perils of a great war, while 
France is expending her blood and 
treasure so profusely. The efforts of 
France to enlist Italy on her side have 
been interpreted, not as a sign ‘that the 
Triple Entente is in need of another 
ally, but as due to a desire to see Italy 
make sacrifices proportionate to those 
which France is making. The influen- 
tial Bolognese journal, “Il Resto del 
Carlino,” has even suggested that the 
reason why France has as yet done 
comparatively little in the Adriatic is 
the desire not to weaken her fleet in 
relation to. that of Italy; and the 
“Stampa” of Turin has declared that 
for the same reason the forcing of the 
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Dardanelles is not to be hoped for, as 
the task would fall to the lot of the 
French. Altogether Italy’s rivalry 
with France is a powerful argument 
in favor of a continuance of a policy 
of neutrality, and in the meantime of 
reorganizing and equipping her army 
and navy to a degree of efficiency 
never before attempted. 

This middle policy of a conditional 
neutrality, “armed and vigilant,” is 
supported by the large and hetero- 
geneous body of citizens represented in 
Parliament by the so-called Liberal 
Party, which is actually the party in 
power. They require a new cause to 
arise before Italy commits herself to 
war. They are particularly jealous of 
Italy’s honor. The Italians are a very 
self-conscious race, and they bitterly 
resent the charge so often made 
against them ‘abroad—at one time per- 
haps not undeservingly—that they are 
an unscrupulous people. They are anx- 
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ious to live down this evil reputation; 
and they consider that to declare war 
against their old allies on a mere pre 
text and without the presence of some 
new cause, such as the failure of 
Turkey to prevent the Pan-Islamite 
Campaign from spreading into Libya, 
would be a dishonest action. ‘The goy- 
ernment in the hands of Signor Salan- 
dra may be trusted to keep Italy’s 
honor bright. Signor Salandra has 
gained the confidence of the mass of 
the people; and the country is con- 
gratulating itself that at last it has a 
Government or which all can implicitly 
rely. If the Government decides on 
war, it can in its turn rely on the peo- 
ple to make all the necessary sacri- 
fices, gladly and willingly. For the 
present—and the majority of the Ital- 
ian people note the fact with relief 
and satisfaction—everything points to 
an indefinite continuance of the policy 
of “armed and vigilant neutrality.” 





THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF EUGENICS. 


Since the publication of my last 
article’ in opposition to the eugenic 
movement, the subject has been the 
occasion of varied discussion and of 
considerable advertisement. We have 
witnessed a eugenic boom. A number 
of learned and distinguished people 
have held a congress at London Uni- 
versity,-and have viewed the subject 
from many aspects. Books and articles 
have followed one another in rapid 
succession. Mr. Havelock Ellis? has 
recently considered it in its relation 
to genius. Dr. Schiller* has written on 
eugenics and politics. With all this 
multitudinous flow of many-sided argu- 


1 This Review, January, 1912. In that article the 
subject is considered from the scientific stand- 
point. The Galtonian classification referred to in 
the essay is quoted-there. 

2 This Review, October, 1913. “The Living Age,”’ 
Nov. 22, 1913. 

* “Hibbert Journal,” January, 1914. 


ment, I am unable to see that any at- 
tempt has been made to meet the sim- 
ple and obvious objections I then 
stated, or that any proposal has been 
put forward which could commend it- 
self to a thoughtful and statesmanlike 
body of legislators. Eugenists, so long 
as they are content merely to talk in 
general terms, can present a tolerable 
case. Immediately they put forward a 
definite proposal, we can see the shal- 
lowness and _ pseudo-scientific insin- 
cerity of the whole movement. Vague 
general discussion can to some extent 
be ignored; but when the discussion 
materializes into such proposals as 
were contained in the original Mental 
Deficiency Bill, the movement should 
arouse the opposition of all who value 
the English tradition of freedom. 

The danger in this matter is but an 











example of that which arises from the 
misunderstanding of the nature and 
limitations of modern science. A prov- 
posal which, considered on its merits, 
would be rejected, may perchance be 
passed because it is put forward in the 
name of science. The man in the 
street, being ignorant of science in the 
concrete, and knowing something of the 
great achievements of men of science 
in their own sphere, is easily deceived 
by those who claim scientific sanction 
for political proposals. The situation 
calls for a critical examination of the 
structure and limitations of scientific 
thought and investigation, but such is 
not possible here. It is therefore de- 
sirable now to make a statement which 
will seem startling and even impudent, 
yet one which the author has justified 
on several occasions, and is prepared 
to maintain again when opportunity 
arises. Immediately we pass from defi- 
nitely demonstrable facts of experi- 
ment and observation to inferences 
which bear on the wider aspects of 
things, and especially on political ac- 
tion, there is no portion of human 
knowledge so full of hasty generaliza- 
tion and actual positive error as mod- 
ern science. As a rough general rule, 
it is safest to assume that science in 
politics means pseudo-science. If a 
political proposal is advocated on his- 
torical grounds, or on grounds of jus- 
tice, or on grounds of practical expedi- 
ency, there is a reasonable chance that 
it may be necessary or desirable. The 
politician and the man in the street 
can listen to the evidence and can 
form their own conclusions. If a 
measure is advocated on _ scientific 
grounds, the chances are that it can- 
not otherwise reasonably be defended. 
The advocate alleges reasons which 
only an expert can test because he has 
an uneasy feeling that, if he translated 
his arguments into ordinary plain 
English, the common sense of the man 
in the street would reject them forth- 
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with. And these remarks are specially 
applicable to the political aspect of 
eugenics. 

Limitations of space render it neces- 
sary, in this essay, to concentrate on 
the political side. There are, of 
course, many others. We have a de 
partment of eugenics in at least one 
University. But the labelling of such 
a department “eugenics” is open to 
criticism. The workers are engaged, in 
the main, in applying mathematica) 
methods to the study of heredity, a 
perfectly valid line of scientific re- 
search. No one wishes to interfere 
with them so long as they do not make 
endowment and university recognition 
a basis for political propaganda. To 
do them justice, they have shown no 
signs of so doing. But, if their busi- 
ness is not to put forward definite pro- 
posals for race improvement, why label 
the department eugenics? To do so 
gives the political eugenist an illusion 
of scientific support, and the discredit- 
ing of the political eugenist may do 
harm to a line of scientific research, 
the value of which must be determined 
on scientific grounds. 

In treating the political side we can 
consider only the proposals that have 
actually been made. In so doing we 
remove from the sphere of discussion 
all consideration of positive eugenics. 
This, in itself, is a situation which 
exhibits the movement in a not very 
flattering light. The eugenist does not 
propose to do anything to facilitate the 
propagation of those who are supposed 
to be the best stocks. This is notwith- 
standing the fact that, on this side, 
there are evils which many who do not 
label themselves eugenists are willing 
to admit. The undoubted fact that 
large numbers of able men, teachers, 
civil servants, professional men of all 
grades and classes, artists, men of let- 
ters, all whose line of life does 


not bring early adequate pecuniary re- 
ward, are often bound to defer mar- 
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riage to aw age when it is sometimes 
hardly worth while, is not disputed. 
Nor, again, can it be denied that this 
very fact debars large numbers of 
women of the same class from mar- 
riage and parenthood. The decreasing 
size of the family in all classes but 
the lowest, even among the skilled 
artisans, is an admitted fact. Yet for 
all this the eugenist has no proposal. 
Does not this show the futility of the 
whole agitation? For, if we admit 
arguments from biology (and it is 
from biological data that the whole 
movement has sprung) the clearest les- 
son of evolution is that the best will 
displace the worst, the’ fittest will sur- 
vive. Bring the best into the world 
and they will look after themselves. 
Otherwise they are not biologically the 
best. Arguing on these lines, negative 
eugenics is either superfluous or futile. 
If our civilization is such as to favor 
the existence of a low type, it is a 
childish expedient to attempt to pre- 
vent the propagation of a few of the 
type best fitted under existent condi- 
tions to survive. Negative eugenics is, 
as I have shown before, open to many 
and fatal objections; the one that will 
appeal most forcibly to the eugenist is 
that it is not eugenics. 

Nevertheless, this is all there is to 
discuss. The one definite proposal put 
forward by responsible people is that a 
eertain standard of health, freedom 
from some specific diseases, should be 
required before a marriage can legally 
be contracted. Most who call them- 
selves eugenists advocate it. There is, 
at the present time, an attempt to 
earry it into force in some of the 
United States of America, with results 
that would be comic if they were not 
so serious. There is also the proposal 
to segregate a number of individuals 
in labor colonies. Eugenics, in politics, 
reduces itself to this. Let us glance 
for a moment at what some of the ad- 
vocates have to say. 


The recent contribution of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis to this Review was in- 
teresting and worthy of note. His as- 
pect of the subject was eugenics and 
genius. To appreciate its full flavor 
let us call to mind the well-known 
Galtonian classification. According to 
Galton, the natural abilities of man- 
kind vary from the mean according to 
the same law as the physical stature, 
a law known as the law of error. We 
are all thereby duly classified from x, 
the absolute idiots and imbeciles, to X, 
the men of supreme and outstanding 
genius. The former are, fortunately— 
the latter, unfortunately—as rare as 
one in a million of the population. I 
would say in passing that I am not too 
sure of the validity of this classifica- 
tion. But let us accept it as a basis 
for argument. On eugenic data, the 
men of outstanding genius are those 
whom it is the object of eugenics to 
produce. These are the higher ab- 
normal which it is the desideratum 
should be normal. But the x and the 
X are wide as the poles asunder. After 
considerable labor and research and an 
exhaustive investigation, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis is able to inform that there 
are very few if any authenticated cases 
in which the measures adopted for the 
elimination of x would, in fact, actu- 
ally have eliminated X. On eugenic 
principles, we are informed that nearly 
all the X, so far as present information 
can tell us, would have been allowed 
to come into existence. There is no 
need for us to dispute the conclusion. 
But does not the fact that the con- 
clusion is a matter of dispute, that 
Mr. Havelock Ellis has against him so 
high an authority as Mr. Henry 
Maudesley, that Mr. Ellis admits that 
there is some basis of truth in Mr. 
Maudesley’s views, throw a somewhat 
sinister light on the eugenic movement? 
That it requires research and argu- 
ment to show that the parents of the 
very highest types would, in most 
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cases, manage to satisfy the eugenic 
test is surely a reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole movement. The relation, 
if any, between genius and insanity 
and epilepsy is a large question that 
cannot be discussed here. For my own 
part, I should side with Mr. Ellis in 
denying any relation, and should even 
dissent from his concession to Mr. 
Maudesley’s views, but I should do so 
for reasons which, if valid, would be 
fatal to Mr. Ellis’ conclusions. I should 
maintain that insanity and epilepsy, 
like tuberculosis, cancer and gout, are 
merely diseases, ills to which all are 
liable. Anyone can become insane, in 
the same way as anyone may contract 
other diseases, if the conditions of life 
are too adverse. Men and women of 
genius are liable to such vicissitudes, 
like everyone else. And the insanity 
of Rousseau and others is to be found 
in the history of their lives rather 
than in any special neurotic strain. 
Another reason for referring to Mr. 
Ellis is that, as his article has ap- 
peared in the same journal as my own, 
it may be intended, if not as a direct 
reply, as a counterblast from the eu- 
genic camp. It is not a reply, because 
the point with which he deals is one 
that I did not raise. I did, however, 
say something like it. I said that the 
attempt to make any given standard 
of physical or mental health a neces- 
sary qualification for marriage would 
debar some of the greatest geniuses of 
human history, not the parents of the 
men of genius, but the men of genius 
themselves, not all men of genius, but 
some, a fact beyond dispute. It was 
an illustration of the folly and futility 
of any proposed enactment of the kind. 
It is not that I think that there is any 
necessary connection between genius 
and undesirable abnormality. It is 
sufficient that men like Nordau and 
Maudesley say there is. Surely, if you 
are going to attempt selective breeding 
of humankind, it is a fatal objection 
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that you cannot separate x and X. 

Dr. Schiller has written an illumi- 
nating article on eugenics and politics. 
Exactly in what way he thinks that 
political action can favor the eugenic 
movement is not quite clear. It is not 
easy to gather exactly what type of 
enactment he desires. He writes an 
apotheosis of the family, and, one 
would imagine, is qualifying to share 
the mantle of the Bishop of London 
and of Father Bernard Vaughan. The 
middle classes, he thinks, are being 
taxed out of existence, a somewhat in- 
accurate statement. The middle classes 
may or may not be disappearing, but 
it is not through the direct incidence 
of taxation. The drain of ability from 
the working classes by reason of the 
educational ladder is duly mentioned, 
an interesting and important point. 
IWugenics is here merging itself into 
ordinary legitimate politics, an item in 
the discussion of the larger political 
issues. And here the eugenic consid- 
eration can be admitted by those who 
are not eugenists. It is a legitimate 
argument for or against any practical 
proposal that indirectly it would or 
would not tend to the biological ex- 
tinction of certain grades and classes. 
But does Dr. Schiller, on that account, 
propose to abolish the educational lad- 
der? He does not say so, and I doubt 
it. Questions of this kind must be de- 
cided, in the main, by the ordinary 
consideration of political justice and 
expediency. The paper is a whirl of 
“Welt-Politik,” and contains no prac- 
tical suggestions. But it is at least a 
step in advance to find an article on 
eugenics and politics by an avowed 
eugenist, which makes no mention of 
the one definite political eugenic pro- 
posal that has been made. If we could 
infer opposition from silence, which 
would be rash, it would be admirable 
indeed to find that some eugenists are 
abandoning the attempt to forbid by 
law the marriage of those they may 
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think to be eugenically undesirable. 
That Dr. Schiller himself makes no 
definite suggestions shows that he rec- 
ognizes the complexity of political 
problems and the folly of rough and 
ready, hard and fast expedients. 

The bringing of eugenic discussion 
to the level of practical politics marks 
out as irrelevant much current pseudo- 
science. The evolutionary aspect van- 
ishes forthwith. The discovery of or- 
ganic evolution and the corollary that 
we are descended from an ape-like 
form, suggest the possibility that from 
man may be produced a species as su- 
perior to ourselves as we are to the 
ape. But no one proposes that the 
State shall institute experiments to 
that end. All that remains is the de- 
sire for a healthy and highly endowed 
race of human beings. But from that 
to the attempt to use the power of the 
State, positively or negatively, to in- 
terfere with the parentage of its citi- 
zens, is a step incalculably great. More- 
over, such proposals would be: rarer if 
we could rid ourselves of much of the 
current loose unscientific talk concern- 
ing heredity. A recent article in one 
of the Reviews well illustrates the 
point. A contributor, who describes 
himself as an elderly physician, speaks 
of the hereditary character of burglari- 
ous tendencies. Heredity is an intri- 
cate subject which the greatest experts 
are wise enough to admit they under- 
stand very imperfectly, but this at- 
tempt to out-Lamarck Lamarck is not 
worthy of serious reply. It is reminis- 
cent of the well-known legend that 
wooden legs run in families. But the 
proposal to segregate for life the 
criminal classes rests on an assumption 
hardly less absurd. The State, in deal- 
ing with crime and criminals, has two 
aspects to consider. It is brought in 
contact with individuals who have 
broken its laws, and who, as individ- 
uals, must be dealt with if law and 
order are to be maintained. It has 
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also to consider whether the influence, 
direct or indirect, of its own enact- 
ments, is such as to leave small al- 
ternative to the habitual criminal but 
crime. But for the State to assume 
that the children of criminals are 
necessarily criminal is but to acknowl- 
edge its own blundering. It is contrary 
tu all that is known about heredity to 
talk of hereditary criminal tendencies. 
These “tendencies” are a gross ex- 
ample of the bad metaphysics so liable 
to be found in the exposition of sci- 
ence imperfectly understood. 

In English politics, the most notable 
example of the sinister effect of eu- 
genic discussions was the original 
Mental Deficiency Bill. Fortunately it 
did not pass. The substitute now on 
the Statute Book may be good or bad, 
but the eugenic element has practically 
disappeared, or, at least, has been so 
modified as to be scarcely recognizable. 
It is thus outside the scope of this es- 
Say, and, moreover, as it is now an 
enactment, any agitation for its modi- 
fication or repeal is hardly desirable 
until we have had some experience of 
its practical working. But it is at 
least something that the eugenic ele- 
ment has been reduced to compara- 
tively small dimensions. 

It is to be hoped, also, that there 
will be no further advocacy of State 
enforced eugenic restrictions on mar- 
riage. On the eugenic side there is 
little to be added to the remarks of 
my last essay. Any body of legislators 
or administrators who propose to at- 
tempt to assess the eugenic value of 
any individuals are setting themselves 
a task Gilbertian in its absurdity. 
Practically they do not really propose 
to do so. In practice the suggestion 
takes the form of insisting on a not 
very clearly defined standard of mental 
and physical health. It amounts to an 
attempt to breed out certain specific 
diseases, or liability to certain dis- 
eases, an attempt based on bad science 
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imperfectly understood. Disease is dis- 
ease and all are liable. This, at least, 
is a matter which settles itself in the 
ordinary course of nature. The criti- 
cisms already made in reference to 
men of genius are of general applica- 
tion. The attempt to breed out cer- 
tain diseases reduces itself to an ab- 
surdity. The onus is thus thrown on 
the eugenist of assessing the eugenic 
value of each individual, independent 
of incidental disease and accidental 
circumstance, a ridiculous and impossi- 
ble task. In spite of all discussion, no 
eugenist has yet made a single practi- 
cal political proposal which does not 
fall to pieces under critical examina- 
tion. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
those who call themselves eugenists do 
not take a wider view of the grounds 
of political action. The eugenic view 
of politics is but one of a series of 
erazes which has arisen from a con- 
centration of thought on certain partial 
aspects which may happen to be fash- 
ionable at the moment. The fact that 
children come into the world is not a 
new discovery. And the evolutionary 
discovery that man is descended from 
other forms of life has no bearing on 
practical politics. But the fact that 
some scientific and pseudo-scientific 
people have suddenly discovered that 
children often bear a considerable re- 
semblance to their parents may be the 
occasion of ill-considered legislation 
unless the common-sense of the ma- 
jority succeeds in keeping them in their 
place. From the premise that we 
should like to see a finer race of men, 
it does not follow as a conclusion that 
it is the business of the State to take 
any steps whatever directly designed 
to secure that end. 

Dr. Schiller (and some other writers) 
appear to think that the discovery of 
evolution has rendered obsolete the 
political principles of liberty, justice, 
democracy. Are not the fifty years 
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that have elapsed since the publication 
of Darwin’s great work sufficient to 
enable us to assess this kind of loose 
thinking at its proper value? The ob- 
vious reply that these concepts them- 
selves, and the traditions on which so- 
ciety is based, are also a product of 
evolution, does not appear to have oc- 
curred to him. There have been many 
attempts to divert the power and en- 
ergies of the State from its main 
natural function of protecting the lives 
and liberties of its citizens from ex- 
ternal aggression and internal disorder. 
There was the catchword, now nearly 
forgotten, of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. There was the at- 
tempt, not yet abandoned, to enforce 
sobriety and morality by law. But the 
government which attempts to secure 
greatest happiness or morality by di- 
rect enactment soon discovers that its 
efforts are futile. In the same way, 
any direct political attempt at race 
improvement is bound to fail. Galton 
says that the Greeks of the age of 
Pericles were two grades higher than 
the modern European. There was no 
department of State eugenics then. In 
working on the ordinary lines, in ap- 
plying the principles of liberty and 
justice which faddists, old and new, are 
disposed to think obsolete, the State 
has a sphere which will tax its re- 
sources to the utmost. Greatest happi- 
hess, morality and race improvement 
are matters with which the State has 
no direct concern, and which it can 
only serve indirectly by working ef- 
ficiently within its own sphere. By do- 
ing this thoroughly and well it will 
best serve the larger interests. 
H. 8. Shelton. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The above was written last March. 
By editorial suggestion, I am adding a 
few words in recognition of the fact 
that circumstances are now changed, 
and that, owing to the state of war, 
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the centre of interest has shifted from 
home politics to questions of military 
efficiency and of bread and butter. 
Crazes and fads like the one here criti- 
cized have dropped into the back- 
ground. At the same time, it would 
not be correct to regard the above es- 
say as a slaying of the slain. Ques- 
tions of home politics are merely in 
abeyance, and pseudo-scientific fads 
will no doubt be duly aired once more 
when normal conditions recur. It is 
thus not unlikely that the criticism 
and ridicule of political eugenics will 
not be wasted. 

What the present crisis does throw 
into strong relief, however, are the 
views stated in the last paragraph. 
Even were the proposed enactments 
favored by eugenic faddists not unjust 
and oppressive, a form of tyranny 
more intolerable than that of priest 
or military caste, is it not obvious that 
the irritation and friction which 
would necessarily arise from any such 
diversion of State energies would be a 
serious handicap in a time of crisis 
like the present? The occasion of war 
does at least show the practical wis- 
dom of the concentration of the en- 
ergies of the State. 

One other thought arises from the 
discussion. At the present time we are 
told that we are fighting for national 
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existence. With Mr. Arnold Bennett I 
agree that the statement is an exag- 
geration. Nevertheless, the present 
situation does make it seem not im- 
possible that we may, in the future, 
have to do so. If the time does come 
when the State will need the utmost 
energies of every citizen, in the fight- 
ing line or elsewhere, then will arise 
the question of what we stand for and 
what the country and the State mean 
for the individual. Even in war, moral 
force counts for something, as well as 
military efficiency. If the country 
really stands for what it is commonly 
presumed to stand for, the old-fashioned 
principles of freedom of thought, lib- 
erty of life and human justice, the ad- 
vantage in national struggle is great 
and incalculable. If it is possible for 
anyone to say that, with the appear- 
ance of freedom, we stand for a subtle 
tyranny, that the apparent allegiance 
of the country to its traditional prin- 
ciples is- hypocrisy, that England is a 
country where the governing class even 
dictate which of the less fortunate 
citizens should be allowed to marry, it 
is not unlikely that the moral force 
may be lacking. To those to whom 
our traditional principles do not ap 
peal it is not amiss to point out that, 
stated in evolutionary terms, they have 
survival value. 
H. 8. 8. 
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The people who say that modern 
ideas have not yet reached the agri- 
cultural laborer must be unacquainted 
with our parish, or rather with our 
Parliamentary Division. Social unrest 
has certainly made its appearance in 
our midst. To be sure, we are as pic- 
turesque as we were a hundred years 
ago; our streams are unpolluted, our 
cottages are thatched, our beehives are 
made of straw, our front doors are 


flanked by tall hollyhocks and masses 
of marguerite. But our minds have 
changed. We are no longer content 
with nine shillings a week, though 
some of our employers think we ought 
to be. We learned to read and write 
in the days of the School Boards, de- 
spite the efforts of Farmer Taplin, 
who joined the Board for the express 
purpose of “putting a stopper on all 
this education.” Farmer Taplin, how- 
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ever, may rest content; we have for- 
gotten almost everything we learnt, 
and are dependent on Tom Mellon the 
wagoner, who never went to school at 
all, for reading out the jokes in Comic 
Cuts. We have also forgotten the old 
songs our fathers used to sing; but 
we know many others, learnt in the 
music halls of the neighboring town. 
We seldom go to church; certain of us 
have not been inside its walls for 
years. The reason is that we are 
sceptics; though, as a rule, we don’t 
put it quite so bluntly as that. We 
say “We don’t ’old with these ’ere par- 
sons.” In politics most of us are Radi- 
cals, our employers being Tories to a 
man. And, what is more significant, a 
few of us are Socialists. As we pick 
up the sheaves behind the reaping ma- 
chine we converse about these things 
and criticize the Social System, using 
phrases taught us by the emissaries of 
Reform. “The abolition of private 
property” comes quite easily to our 
once untutored lips. We point to the 
Massey-Harris reaper, which our em- 
ployer’s son (with a cigarette in his 
mouth) is driving, and say “That there 
machine ought to belong to us”; only 
we put an adjective before “machine” 
which I cannot print. We have been 
informed on high authority that we are 
“wage-slaves”; but we know how to 
make things uncomfortable for our 
masters. We take it out of them in 
many ways. A young gentleman who 
came down from London to inspire our 
revolutionary ardor told us on the vil- 
lage green “that he would be very 
sorry for any laborer who was fool 
enough to be loyal to his master.” He 
has no cause to be sorry for us—at 
least, not on that account. For doing 
a job with the minimum of efficiency 
you will go far before you can find the 
equals of some of us. Through our 
artfulness or stupidity we have has- 
tened the bankruptcy of several 
farmers in the neighborhood. Ma- 
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chines have been broken and crops 
have been left uncut; valuable mares 
have miscarried, sheep have become in- 
fected and fat cattle have died. We 
had a hand in most of it. Why should 
we exert ourselves to put profits into 
other people’s pockets? That is what 
the young gentleman from London 
asked us. The only mistake he made 
was in supposing we had never thought 
of it before. Long before his arrival 
we had been discussing the point 
among ourselves. Indeed, when the 
young gentleman asked this question 
we felt our intelligence affronted, and 
one of us shouted, “Does your mother 
know you're out?” and it was only 
when our instructor went on to ex- 
plain how shirking our jobs was “doing 
our duty to the working-class” that we 
became reconciled to his presence en 
our village green. 

Of course we are not all Socialists; 
at least not yet. But our numbers have 
increased. At the last Parliamentary 
election, out of a total electorate of 


12,000, the Socialist candidate polled 
500 votes, which was just enough to 
give the Tory the seat. But jeer not. 
At the election before that, when the 
Liberal got in, we polled only 150, 
which means that our vote has in- 
creased by about 300 per cent in five 


years. We attribute the increase 
mainly to the exertions of the young 
gentleman aforesaid, whose van had 
been going the round of our villages 
in the interval. During this period 
there have been accessions to our 
ranks in every parish. So far as I 
know, there has only been one defec- 
tion. It is the story of that defection 
which I have now to tell. 

The leader in this act of treachery 
was Silas Doebedoe. The etymologists 
affirm that his name is a corruption of 
one of those Scriptural appellations of 
which the old Puritans were fond; 
from which I infer that an ancestor of 
Silas must have been called “Do-as-thou- 
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wouldst-be-done-by.” Only in its most 
corrupted form was Silas worthy of 
his ancestral name. For sharp prac- 
tice in everything within his range I 
have never met his match. He was 
generally known as “Dobby.” His 
employer called him a “farm-hand”; 
but this term understates his abilities, 
and I must hasten to add that Silas 
was the originator and the leader of 
Social Unrest in our parish. Prior to 
his arrival in our midst he had seen 
something of the world; had been a 
soldier— some said a deserter; had 
worked on the line as a shunter, and 
as a navvy in the towns. That a man 
with so varied an experience should 
have settled down to the life of a 
“farm-hand” was something of a mys- 
tery; but in these days, when laborers 
are scarce and farmers must put up 
with what they can get, such mysteries 
are not uncommon in the country dis- 
tricts. I believe that Silas had a his- 
tory which he was not over-anxious 
to make public property; he used to 
put us off by saying that he had a 
weak lung and the doctor had ordered 
him to live on the land. Outwardly 
there was nothing to distinguish him 
from those whose lungs were in the 
best of health, and as it was natural 
to Silas to lie whenever anything was 
to be gained by so doing—in which re- 
spect, I am sorry to say, he was not 
unlike the rest of our parishioners— 
there is no very strong reason for be- 
lieving this part of his story. It was 
Silas who prepared the ground for the 
ministrations of the young gentleman 
from London. Long before that stirring 
event he had taught us that we were 
slaves and accustomed us to look to 
“the State” for our salvation. What 
“the State” was we did not accurately 
know; but we were quite sure that 
it was on our side and against every- 
body else, and could.do anything it liked. 
We understood that when “the State” 
got to work we should be at liberty to 
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name our own wages; work for as 
long as we felt inclined—that is, not 
for very long; order our own cottages; 
select any piece of land which pleased 
us, and have beer at discretion. 
The State was just the sort of fellow 
to suit our fancy; for not only would 
it do us a good turn at every point, 
but would make things “damned hot” 
(to quote Dobby) for the people we 
disliked. The keynote of the Social 
Revolution—so we were informed by 
the same authority—would be “a work- 
house full o’ Dooks”; our employers 
would be put in prison and fed with the 
bread and water of affliction, while the 
Parson, who kept two motors, would 
be set to mend the roads in place of 
old Job Severance, whe was married 
to his fourth wife and had twenty- 
seven children. 

It is true that we were a little mud- 
died at times, as, for example, when 
Dobby told us that the wages-system 
would be abolished. We used to shy 
at that, for we liked our wages and 
wanted more of them; but Dobby set 
the matter at rest by assuring us that 
what the State would abolish was not 
the wages, but only “the system.” To 
that we had no objection. Whatever 
“system” might mean, it was nothing 
we cared about; so the sooner it was 
abolished the better. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we grew sceptical, especially on 
Saturday nights, when, banging our 
pots down on the tap-room table, we 
would ask one another, “I say, Bill, 
what's this ’ere ‘State’ that’s goin’ to 
do everything for everybody?” Where- 
upon Bill would answer, “The State— 
why, it’s what give us Old Age Pen- 
sions.” “Aye—and what vaccinates the 
kids,” says Tom. “Aye—and what 
schools ’em too,” says Sam. Here the 
landlord would chime in, “It’s the same 
as what the parson was talking about 
on Sunday—Church and State, you 
know.” “Get out,” somebody would 
answer, “that’s not the same State as 
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vaccinates the kids.” “Yes, it is.” 
“And a bloomin’ shame too.” “What's 
a shame?” “Why, this ’ere vaccina- 
tion.” “Shut up about vaccination— 
who wants to talk about that? We're 
talkin’ about the State.” “You're 
thinkin’ about State-coaches.” “You 
mean stage-coaches.” “No, I don’t.” 
“You don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about.” “You're a liar!” “Order, gen- 
tlemen, order,” cries the landlord; 
and, order being restored, Dobby takes 
up his parable. “Now just you listen 
to me and I'll tell you what the State 
is. The State’s what gives you four- 
pence for threepence.” “That’s it! 
That’s it!” cry the audience—and we 
all go home, more or less steadily, not 
doubting that the State is omnipotent. 
From which you may infer that great 
ideas get considerably diluted before 
they reach our parish; but they reach 
it all the same. 

These great ideas, when introduced 
into the medium of our agricultural 
minds, often assume a form very dif- 
ferent from that which their origina- 
tors intend them to wear. The idea 
as freshly minted, say, by Karl Marx 
or Mr. Bernard Shaw, is one thing; 
as apprehended by a farm laborer it 
is quite another. It suffers a sea 
change—or rather a land change—in 
the process of transmission from the 
mountain-tops of thought to the lowly 
vales of manual toil. Some of our in- 
structors would be startled if they 
were to see their own doctrines as 
they are reflected in our minds. I re- 
member, for example, how bothered 
we were by the conception of Universal 
Brotherhood. Many barrels of ale were 
consumed in our efforts to penetrate 
this mystery, and so hot did the dis- 
cussion grow that serious fights were 
only prevented by the timely threat of 
the landlord to fetch the police. But 
we got it at last, thanks, as usual, to 
Dobby, who announced that he was 
going to put the matter “in a nutshell.” 
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“What is it,” he said, “what is it that 
Tom Mellon and Charley Stamp allus 
does when they’re three parts drunk? 
Tell me that.” We all knew the an- 
swer to that question. Tom Mellon 
and Charley Stamp, when three parts 
drunk, always stripped off their coats 
and had a regular “set-to” in the vil- 
lage street. So we replied accordingly. 
“Well, then,” said Dobby, “now we're 
gettin’ to Universal Brotherhood. It 
means this: Tom Mellon and Charley 
Stamp, instead o’ fighting one another 
when they’re drunk, will ’elp one an- 
other ’ome.” 

Every laborer in our parish is the 
owner of a pig. Not to possess a pig 
is to be without an anchorage, or point 
of support, in the universe. The pig 
is the centre of gravity of our exist- 
ence. He steadies our minds, gives 
sanity to our aspirations, and keeps 
us in touch with realities. He is the 
ultimate standard of reference by 


‘ which we test the teachings of science, 


philosophy, and religion. Whatsoever 
reformer or prophet would win our al- 
legiance, let him see to it that his doc- 
trines encounter no point of resistance 
in the pig. 

We used in old days to kill our pig 
and consume his disjecta membra in 
the winter months. But we are busi- 
ness men in everything that concerns 
the sty; we work out our profit and 
loss to the fraction of a halfpenny; 
and we have discovered that it is far 
more profitable to sell our pig to the 
dealer, and buy what bacon we want 
in the village shop. “Pigs is pigs in 
these times.” And I can tell you we 
are hard bargainers, as every pig- 
dealer on the countryside knows to his 
cost. In the art of buying under the 
market price and selling over it, we 
could give points to Rockefeller. To 


‘sell his pig for something more than 


its real value is a coveted distinction, 
and sheds a lustre on the man who 
does it which keeps us talking half the 
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winter. To “be done” by a dealer is 
a thing we dread far more than the 
pains of hell-fire, though it must be 
confessed that, in spite of our scepti- 
cism, the prospect of these is apt to 
make us nervous aS we approach our 
latter end. Billy Grimes, for instance, 
confided to me on his death-bed “that 
he was sure the devil would get him; 
but what cut him up more than all 
else was that his old missus, whom he 
was leaving behind, was no ‘and at 
sellin’ a pig.” 

Imperial affairs do occasionally at- 
tract our attention; but they are a 
mere parenthesis in the deeper policy 
of the sty. 

We heard the other day that there 
was going to be civil war in Ulster, 
and that the Empire was on the point 
of disruption. Tom Mellon had just 
read all about it from the Daily Mail, 
when suddenly there arrived a breath- 
less messenger with the news that 
Dobby’s pig had fetched the unprece- 


dented price of twelve shillings a score 


at the weekly cattle sale. Whereupon 
the Imperial Crisis vanished from our 
minds; so far as we were concerned 
the British Empire ceased to exist, 
and a debate arose which for length, 
oratorical affluence, power to draw fine 
distinctions, and general inconclusive- 
ness, would bear comparison with the 
highest efforts of the House of Com- 
mons on the Home Rule Bill. Thedispute 
was as to whether we were justified 
in selling at eleven shillings a score 
instead of holding out for twelve. The 
highest authorities were cited, in- 
cluding the auctioneer ; and the opinion 
of this great expert being in favor of 
the lower rate we were on the point 
of concluding in that sense, when Silas 
Doebedoe himself arrived on the scene 
and completely upset the course of the 
argument. Contrary to our expecta- 
tion, we found that-the excellent bar- 
gain just made had brought no con- 
tentment to the soul of Dobby. 
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“Twelve shillings a score!” he said 
contemptuously. “What’s twelve shil- 
lings a score? You just wait till the 
State begins to buy yer pigs, and then 
you’ll get any price you like to ask.” 
Dobby was far and away the best 
“pig-man” among the lot of us, which 
is saying a good deal. We used to say, 
“Dob has a knack wi’ ’em.” “Knack” 
is our word for “genius.” “Dob’s the 
boy for making ’em swell,” was an- 
other way of expressing the same 
thing. I have known him buy a measly 
pig, which the owner was going to 
knock on the head, for half-a-crown 
and nurse it by the application of 
“knack” till it half filled the sty and 
was worth six pounds. He was always 
on the look-out for these derelicts, and 
never failed to rehabilitate them into 
marketable animals; and I can tell 
you there was some talk in our village 
when Dobby appeared one day at the 
auction of a small holding and made 
a bid at two hundred pounds. He 
would spend long hours— literally 
hours, some of which, I fear, were due 
to his employer—leaning over the wall 
of his sty and gazing at the animal] 
that wallowed below. These were the 
happiest hours of his life. What was 
he thinking about? Strictly speaking, 
I doubt if he was thinking at all. He 
was in that attitude of mind which 
M. Bergson recommends as the only 
proper attitude for the metaphysician; 
the condition, namely, when thought 
gives place to intuition and the mind 
becomes completely identified with its 
object. Had Dobby gazed at the uni- 
verse with the same intensity and self- 
detachment he would have been a 
great mystic. Had he been a Japanese 
artist he would have drawn us pigs 
so true to the life that we should have 
heard them grunt. But as it was, the 
result of all these communings with 
porcine reality was merely to produce 
in Dobby that wonderful “knack” 
which “made ’em swell.” It is a nota- 
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ble fact, which 1 often observed, that 
during these mystic hours the pig 
used to gaze at Dobby almost as in- 
tentiy as Dobby gazed at the pig; they 
would grunt to each other at intervals; 
there was the same expression on both 
their faces, and I am strongly of opin- 
ion that the attitude of the animal to 
the man was as strictly Bergsonian as 
that of the man to the animal. Intui- 
tion was at work on both sides; action 
and reaction were equally powerful; 
the “knack” was reciprocal, and the 
pig is no more to be considered as 


the creation of Dobby than Dobby as 


the creation of the pig. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Archi- 
bald Hermes, M.A., of Oxford — the 
young gentleman “from London” who 
has done so much to promote the noble 
discontent of our Parliamentary Divi- 
sion—had never studied these things. 
He had the “Republic” of Plato at his 
finger-ends; he was an expert in 
Political Economy; he was master of 
the Philosophy of the State, and could 
discourse by the hour on the relations 
of the individual to the Social Whole. 
But he knew nothing about pigs. Need- 
less to say, he had never kept a pig 
himself, and was naturally a stranger 
to the emotions, desires, aspirations, 
and the peculiar mental atmosphere 
which arise from that species of own- 
ership. The relation of man and man 
in the social structure was a subject 
he had been studying for years, but 
to the relation of men and pigs he had 
never given a thought. He had not 
even reflected (as the sequel will 
show) that the animals, thanks to 
those procreative instincts which the 
Creator has implanted in their nature, 
have much to do with the existence of 
an “unearned increment” in the affairs 
of men. His strongest point was the 
land question; he knew the statistics 
of the subject by heart: he had made 
a catalogue of every abuse, injustice, 
and anomaly for which the private 
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ownership of land can be made re- 
sponsible, and could marshal them in 
his speeches with overwhelming effect ; 
he was prepared to answer any ques- 
tion at a moment’s notice and the most 
hostile audience could not heckle him 
out of countenance. For these reasons 
he had been selected by the Organiza- 
tion which ran him as the right man 
for propaganda among the agricultural 
laborers. None the less, I think it was 
a mistake to send him down to our 
parish without a word of warning. For 
here, as I have said, the pig and not 
the land is the ultimate category of 
our thought; we cannot think of Utopia 
or Heaven without a smell of frying 
bacon in our nostrils, nor listen con- 
tentedly to any Gospel which is incom- 
patible with pork-pie. It is true that 
some of us are Socialists already; but 
our minds move slowly, and we take a 
long time in bringing new ideas to the 
ultimate point of reference. At the 
time of which I am writing we were 
ripe for that reference; we were just 
beginning to make it, as was shown by 
the applause we gave to Dobby when 
he, declared that the State would buy 
the pigs at our own price. Had the 
Society sent down a propagandist who 
was a good pig-man as well as an ac- 
complished social philosopher he could 
have converted the whole parish at a 
stroke. 

It was the eve of a by-election and 
we were all gathered on the village 
green. In the midst stood the van 
which contained Mr. Hermes’ bed, cook- 
ing stove, and munitions of war. The 
sides ,of the van were covered with 
various texts inviting the rural mind 
to rise against oppression, which we 
read, or had read to us, with much 
satisfaction while we were waiting for 
Mr. Hermes. He meanwhile was 
smoking a cigarette inside the van and 
just finishing the last act of a play by 
Mr. Shaw-—-for Mr. Hermes is so ready 
with appropriate eloquence that he 
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does not require even a moment’s 
preparation before addressing the 
meeting. 

At last the orator came forth, ac- 
companied by the Chairman, a young 
minister from the next town, and, 
standing on a platform at the end of 


the van, uttered these words in a loud, 


ringing voice: 

“How long are you men going to let 
yourselves be treated as slaves? Does 
any man here think he’s not a slave? 
Then in five minutes I’ll prove to him 
that he is.” 


This promise Mr. Hermes fulfilled in | 


even less time than he had indicated. 
“What is a slave?” he asked. “A slave 
is a man whom his master uses as a 
. chattel.” (“Did he say a ‘chapel’?”’ 
whispered Tom Mellon.) “Is there a 
laborer in this parish whom his master 
doesn’t use as a chattel?” (“No!”) 
“Then what were we? Why, slaves of 
course.” 

The main principle thus established, 
Mr. Hermes proceeded for the space of 
forty minutes to follow it into the de 
tails of its application. Then, drawing 
the threads of his argument together, 
he showed us that one remedy, and one 
remedy only, could be found for our 
woes—the abolition of private property 
and the State-ownership of all the 
means of production, especially the 
land. This led up to the peroration; 
and here it was that Mr. Hermes fell 
by chance upon a metaphor which, as 
ill luck would have it, revealed the 
weak spot in his armor. Until private 
property was abolished, so he assured 
us, we agricultural laborers would live 
“like pigs in a sty.” This was the last 
sentence. 

Now the idea of living like a pig in 
a sty is not so disgusting to the mind 
of our parish as it would be to the 
mind of a _ town-bred, pig-despising 
audience. With us the pig is honored, 
and his sty has a sanctity of its own. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Silas 
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Doebedoe, the sty is almost a substi- 
tute for a shrine or a church. Hence 
it was that Mr. Hermes’ concluding 
sentence was something worse than a 
weak ending. It implied disparage- 
ment of the pig. It was disrespectful 
to the local deity. It jarred with emo- 
tions which lie in the deeps of our 
agricultural breasts, and came peril- 
ously near a personal insult. Had Mr. 
Archibald Hermes possessed a finer 
skill in his calling of paid agitator he 
would have known how to make our 
pig-emotions serve his purpose and 
would have turned them into produc- 
tive capital. He would have shown us 
that the present Social System was in- 
imical to the true interest of pigs and 
unjust to the lover of bacon. He could 
have done it quite easily. But instead 
of this he spoke of our idol with a note 
of scorn, and roused the whole current 
of our pig-consciousness into opposi- 
tion. He prodded into us, as it were, 
at the most sensitive point of our 
epidermis; and in an instant we be- 
came as angry and foul-mouthed as we 
are wont to be when a calf on Sunday 
morning upsets the feeding-pail over 
our best trousers, or when one of 
Farmer Perryman’s big rams suddenly 
butts into us from the rear. Up to 
that moment our blood had been boil- 
ing against the Social System. Now, 
for some reason we could not quite 
explain to ourselves, it suddenly cooled 
towards the Social System and began 
to boil at Mr. Hermes; and Dobby, 
who was standing next to me, said in 
a contemptuous whisper : 

“What does ’e know about pigs?” 

Mr. Hermes then declared that he 
was ready to answer questions, and 
the words were hardly out of his 
mouth when somebody on the outskirts 
of the crowd called out in truculent 
tones : 

“What about the poor man’s pig?” 

Mr. Hermes was not prepared for 
this question. He had thought a great 








deal about “capital,” but not in the 
form of the poor man’s pig. The word 
“capital” suggested to his mind a big 
factory, a railway company, or a line 
of steamships; it had never suggested 
a cottager’s pig-sty. So he was visibly 
disconcerted, perhaps as much by the 
fierce tone of the question as by the 
question itself, and he blurted out an 
answer which I am bound to say was 
unworthy of an Oxford man. 

“The poor man’s pig?” 
“Well, what about it?” 

“Tell us what Socialism is going to 
do wi’ un,” replied the voice. 

Mr. Hermes did not know what to 
say. But he had to say something, 
and to make it as consistent as possi- 
ble with what he had said already. So 
after a moment’s thought, which might 
have been better bestowed, the oracle 
replied as follows: 

“The State will buy the poor man’s 
pig at a fair price.” 

“How much a score?” we all shouted 
at once. It must be remembered that 
we had just made up our minds to 
take not less than eleven shillings at 
the local sale. 

“A score of what?” said Mr. Hermes, 
with a bewildered look on his intellec- 
tual brow. 

A roar of laughter greeted this re- 
ply, and we observed that an agitated 
conference was proceeding between Mr. 
Hermes and the Chairman. Presently 
the former again faced the audience 
and said: 

“The State will pay so much for 
each individual pig. It will not buy 
them a score at a time.” 

At this reply our laughter became 
a tornado and we fairly lost control 
of ourselves. For five full minutes we 
roared and hallooed, poking one an- 
other in the ribs, thumping one an- 
other on the back, and saying to our 
chosen friends as we gasped for 
breath, “Eh, Tommy, that beats all; 
that licks me ’oller; that’s the best 


he said. 
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‘un as I’ve ‘eard for many a long 
year. I’d give eighteen pence to ‘ear 
another as good as that.” 

Meanwhile the conference had been 
resumed between Hermes and the 
Chairman: to judge by the gestures of 
the two men it had become an alterca- 
tion. Even we began to perceive that 
two different brands of Socialism were 
represented on the platform. At last, 
the din having subsided, Hermes, mak- 
ing a great effort to be calm, resumed: 

“The Chairman reminds me, gentle- 
men, that the point we are discussing 
has not yet been settled by the leaders 
of the movement. Of course, under 
Socialism, we must be prepared for a 
certain amount of give and take. Pigs 
are unquestionably a form of ,private 
property, and the owner of a pig is a 
capitalist. It may be—though, as I 
say, the point is not yet decided—that 
the State will take them over and rear 
them for the good of the community. 
But the owner of the pig will get back 
far more than its value in the general 
advantage of his position.” 

At this the Chairman said “Hear, 
hear” in a loud voice, but the rest of 
us roared out “Rot!”—and other 
things. Slow as we are, we were quick 
enough to perceive that the orator’s 
second answer was inconsistent with 
the first, which gave us the com- 
fortable feeling that we had him in a 
hole. 

There is a dormant capitalist in the 
breast of every man. Mr. Archibald 
Hermes, whose knowledge of human 
nature lagged behind his other attain- 
ments, was not aware of this. A few 
minutes earlier he had had us in the 
hollow of his hand, helpless in the grip 
of his superior knowledge, overpowered 
by the affluence of his speech, and pre- 
pared to strike a telling blow for the 
social revolution by voting next day 
for the Socialist candidate. In an in- 
stant he found the whole situation re 
versed. Instead of hissing the social 
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system, we were hissing Mr. Hermes. 
Instead of our being in his power, he 
was in ours. We had him down; our 
heels were on his neck, and we were 
exulting in his humiliation. He was 
conscious that he had now become the 
bottom dog, but what had placed him 
in that position he hadn’t the ghost 
of an idea. Nor had the Chairman, 
who, in his efforts to retrieve the day, 
had been giving Mr. Hermes the 
worst possible advice. The two were 
quarrelling in consequence, Mr. Hermes 
having twice told the Chairman in our 
hearing “to shut up.” The heat thence 
arising effectually prevented both of 
them from perceiving the root of the 
mischief—which was, of course, that 
they had roused the dormant capitalist 
in the breast of the agricultural 
laborer by reminding him of his pig. 
Now the capitalist is an ugly customer 
in whatever form you encounter him, 
but never uglier than when he takes 
this shape. So matters went on from 
bad to worse, and a sinister cry of 
“Put him in the pond!” had already 
broken out when the Chairman saw 
fit to intervene. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I appeal to 
you to give the speaker a fair hearing. 
Our friend over yonder has raised a 
very difficult question, and perhaps I 
may be allowed to add a short ex- 
planation to what Mr. Hermes has 
said. The State will not interfere 
with the property of the poor, but only 
with the property of the rich. The 
poor man will be left in full posses- 
sion of his pig. State piggeries will 
be established, as Mr. Hermes has told 
you, and every poor man will be al- 
lowed to claim a free pig as his birth- 
right. When the pig is ready for 
market the State will buy it back at 
a price to be fixed by law; that is, 
unless the poor man prefers to con- 
sume it in his own family. The dif- 
ference will be that all buying and 
selling between individuals will be 


The Poor Man's Pig. 


done away with. ‘The State will be 
the only purchaser. Then you will be 
sure of a fair price for your pig and 
escape from the clutches of the dealers, 
who invariably cheat you.” , 

He would have said more, but the 
last four words were fatal. Had the 
Chairman set himself to devise the 
deadliest insult to our parish, he could 
have hit upon’ nothing better suited to 
his purpose than those four words. 
Cheated by pig dealers! At the bare 
notion the soul of Dobby flamed into 
wrath and the whole crowd caught 
fire. There was a long, fierce howl of 
indignation, followed by an instant 
of terrible silence, in which we gazed 
into one another’s faces as though 
seeking an execration strong enough to 
meet the case. That instant was the 
salvation of the platform. A single 
word suddenly arrested the rising 
storm. It was the word “litters.” At 
first “litters” was all we could hear; 
but presently we became aware that 
the same voice which had raised the 
original difficulty was asking a ques- 
tion. And the question was: 

“What about the litters?” 

There is a spell in the word “litters” 
to which the mind of the agricultural 
laborer is singularly susceptible. It 
reminds us of great mysteries and ex- 
citing moments. It puts us on ground 
which is our own, ground where we 
can walk with the assurance of arch- 
druids and the dignity of high priests. 
With one voice we took up the ques- 
tion of the speaker, and in tones be- 
fitting a solemn incantation we re- 
peated his words: 

“What about the litters?” 

Then we waited for a reply. 

For a moment the countenance of 
Mr. Hermes grew brighter. He saw, 
or thought he saw, an opening that 
promised escape. 

“I am glad my friend has raised 
that question,” he said. “The litters 
are a striking illustration of what I 
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have been explaining in the course of 
my speech. They represent unearned 
increment. Under Socialism they will 
be taxed to their full value. That is 
to say, the poor man will either sur- 
render the litter to the State as soon 


as it is born” (here the Chairman 
vainly tugged at Mr. Hermes’ coat 
tails), “or he will pay a tax equal to 
the value of the pigs, less a small al- 
lowance for the expenses of—of the 
sow’s confinement. A moment’s con- 
sideration will show you the justice of 
this arrangement. It is true you will 
lose your own litter; but then you 
will get back in other forms a share 
in all the litters which the State has 
taken from other people.” 

Again there was silence. We were 
trying to think it out. We were to 
give up our litters and get back a 
share from the litters of other people. 
What share? Would it be living or 
dead? Would it come back in pigs or 
in pork, or in both, or in something 
else? If pork, would it be fat or lean? 
Should we be allowed to choose? If 
pigs, would the same thing happen 
over again when the next litter ar- 
rived? Not more than ten seconds 
was required for all these questions, 
and several others of the same kind, 
to pass through our minds. We could 
answer none of them. You see, our 
minds are not constructed on the same 
pattern as the minds of young gentle- 
men from Oxford. The young gentle- 
men grasp the principle first and leave 
the details to be settled afterwards. 
We begin with the details, and work 
up, through them, to the principles. It 
is therefore futile for the young gentle- 
men to assure us that “we shall get 
a share” unless they can also tell us 
whether the share is to be in living 
pig or dead pork—or something else. 
We want to know that from the very 
outset. Things which make no dif- 
ference to the young gentlemen make 
a great difference to us. For example, 
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a Socialism which rewarded our serv- 
ices in terms of bacon would leave 
many of us cold or hostile; but a So- 
cialism which sent round a small pig 
to every deserving laborer, especially 
if the pig had a curly tail—a feature 
to which our parish attaches great im- 
portance—would win our votes to a 
man. 

Ten seconds only, I say, were occu- 
pied in these cogitations, and then 
came this very question, voiced as it 
happened by a young fellow who was 
assistant teacher in the village school 
and was known to have leanings to 
vegetarianism : 

“Will the share be living or dead?” 

A whisper from the Chairman in- 
formed Mr. Hermes of the point of the 
questioner. . Mr. Hermes grasped it 
immediately. 

“You must understand,” he said, 
“that I am now dealing with the be 
ginnings of the new system—with the 
time when the change to Socialism 
is taking place. It is only at the be- 
ginning that the State will appropriate 
the litters. Later on private owner- 
ship of pigs will be done away with 
(here the Chairman shook his head) ; 
consequently there will be no litters 
for the State to appropriate. When 
Socialism is fully established there 
will be State piggeries and State bacon 
factories, where enough bacon will be 
cured for everybody to have as much 
as he wants.” 

We were staggered by this announce- 
ment. We were to have our share, not 
in live pig, but in dead bacon. Never! 
The whole world might go to rack and 
ruin before we would submit to such 
a hideous arrangement. Our anger 
could no longer be restrained. Nobody 
heeded the young school teacher who 
kept calling out amid the tumult of 
howls and curses, “What will the 
State do with the pigs when everybody 
has turned vegetarian?” ‘There was a 
seene of indescribable confusion. 
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Stones began to rain on the van and 
a dozen stout fellows were trying to 
overturn it. Silas Doebedoe and Mr. 
Hermes, who had now dropped from 
the platform, were shaking their fists 
in one another’s faces. A fierce argu- 
ment had broken out between the 
school teacher and the Chairman, who 
was shrieking out something about a 
“free potato-patch.” In a few mo- 
ments somebody would have been seri- 
ously hurt. 

Then suddenly the State itself ap- 
peared among us like a bolt from the 
blue. Behold, the village sergeant fol- 
lowed by his constable! Parting the 
throng as with a wedge, the sergeant 
made his way to the van. Arrived 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


Christians, Awake! 


there he lifted his cane on high, struck 
it on the side of the van, and said to 
Mr. Hermes, “Pack up!” That said, 
he turned to the crowd, now silent, 
and issued this command: “Go home, 
every man Jack of yer!” 

Both commands were instantly 
obeyed. I have only to add that next 
day we all rode in the costly motors 
of the local gentry to the polling-booth, 
where, to a man, we voted for the 
Tory candidate. We had received in- 
structions to that effect from Dobby. 
And from that day our parish has 
looked upon Socialism as “a dodge” of 
which the sinister object is “to do the 


poor man out of his pig.” 
L. P. Jacks. 





CHRISTIANS, 


The Christmas of 1914 will be re- 
membered, one may hope, in happier 
ages to be, as more than an anni- 
versary of the first Christmas, as the 
moment at which the old faith was 
born again in the darkness and be- 
came, not a dotard, but a child. While 
we at home were thinking how all the 
words of Christmas were a mockery 
that we dared not utter, the words be- 
came facts in the very place where the 
old heathen gods seemed to have es- 
tablished their kingdom. 

This is the dark Immortal’s hour; 
His victory, whoever fail; 
His prophets have not lost their power: 
Ceesar and Attila prevail. 
These are your legions sfill, 
Ghosts, 
These myriad embattled hosts. 
So the poet has written with a natural 
despair, and the hosts themselves have 
answered him. Or rather something 
in them awakened by the ancient an- 
niversary, something stronger than all 
their discipline, has answered him, as 
if it were the answer of a power that 


proud 


AWAKE! 


did not need to strive or cry. We 
have all read what happened between 
those opposing armies and how it 
came unexpected, undesigned, and yet 
willed with all the unconscious force 
of their natures. Not once or twice, 
but again and again we hear of this 
sudden change upon the night of 
Christmas Eve, how there was singing 
upon one side answered by the other, 
and how the men rose and advanced 
to meet each other as if they had been 
released from a spell. Every one who 
tells of it speaks also of his own won- 
der as if he had seen a miracle; and 
some say that the darkness became 
strange and beautiful with lights as 
well as music, as if the armies had 
been gathered together there not for 
war but for the Christmas feast. Our 
men, as if from mere habit, began to 
sing “Christians, awake!” and then 
the Christian did awake in English 
and in Germans, and they were no 
longer German or English to each 
other, but men. It was not done by 
an effort or with fear and suspicion 














and awkwardness. It happened as if 
it were a change of weather, the sun 
coming out after a storm; and when 
it happened it seemed more natural 
even than wonderful. What was un- 
natural was the former state of war 
in which men had been to each other 
not men but targets; and now they 
had come to life for each other, and 
in a moment they were friends. 

We always ‘talk of the natural man 
as if he were a kind of gorilla, made 
only more dangerous by his intelli- 
gence; as if nothing were natural to 
us but the appetites and fears of our 
bodies, and those habits from a dis- 
tant past of which we have not yet rid 
ourselves. But we have also a spir- 
itual nature which is as much nature 
to us as the flesh, and which has all 
our permanent desires with it. No one 
talks of the natural man in himself; 
it seems to him predominant in others 
when he looks at them hostilely and 
from the outside, when they are not 
men to him at all, but a mob or a 
foreign nation. So a hostile army 
seems to consist of natural men, pri- 
meval beasts of prey, organized by 
civilization and with instincts disci- 
plined so that they may the better be 
gratified. And when the nations think 
of each other in these terms they make 
an effort to be themselves what they 
believe of their enemies, and preach a 
doctrine of war and the “will to 
power” which, if it were natural, 
would hardly need so much preaching 
and enforcing. 

But turn from the armies to the 
men who compose them and you will 
find that the natural man in all of 
them is not a beast of prey any more 
than you are one yourself. And this 
was discovered suddenly by our sol- 
diers on Christmas Day, and by the 
German soldiers as well. Both threw 
off all the artifice of war as if it were 
a game they were tired of playing. 
Keth saw that the enmity by reason 
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of which they had been killing each 
other, was no more part of their 
natural lives than sentry-go or stand- 
ing up to their waists in the mud of 
trenches. “I believe,” one officer has 
written, “that the war will come to an 
end because every one will get fed up 
and refuse to go on shooting’; and 
that would happen if the natural man 
could assert himself suddenly and 
simultaneously on all as he did for a 
few hours on Christmas Day. We 
hear about the hymns of hate which 
non-combatants compose in Germany, 
and they talk of their hatred for Eng- 
land as a profound and mystical in- 
stinct of their sacred German souls; 
but what became of this distrust when 
the simple, kindly Saxons sang their 
hymns, not of hatred, on Christmas 
Day and when they met simple, kindly 
Englishmen face to face and talked 
with them and saw, in a moment of 
inspired intimacy, that they too were 
weary of hatred and slaughter and de- 
sired friendship and peace as men 
desire health when they are sick? 

If we, non-combatants, talked of the 
war like that officer we should be 
called cowards or sentimentalists. It 
would be said that we were trying to 
damp the ardor of our troops, that we, 
in the safety of our studies, were pre- 
tending that all their courage and self- 
sacrifice were mere foolishness; that 
it was easy for us not to hate the 
Germans whose wickedness we had 
never seen. But now our soldiers, who 
are not in armchairs and who have 
seen the wickedness of the Germans, 
yet refuse to hate them; and is there 
any reason why we should be more 
irreconcilable than the men who are 
fighting for us and who know our 
enemies better than we do? We have 
a suspicion that the author of the 
famous Hymn of Hatred wrote it in 
an armchair and that, as he wrote, he 
(or was it she?) was thinking more 
of the splendor of his own emotions 
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than of any facts about the English 
known to him. But the men who fight 
have no time to enjoy the splendor of 
their emotions and no need to adver- 
tise their patriotism. They know bet- 
ter than we do the danger which Eng- 
land has to face, because they are 
facing it. They know what they are 
fighting for, and for that very reason 
they do not need to nerve themselves 
with hatred for the fight. For us, in 
our studies and armchairs, it is a war 
only between a good cause and a bad 
one; but for them, who make the war, 
it is also a war between men, and their 
enemies are not, for them, blackened 
by the darkness of their cause. They 
see that these German soldiers suffer 
like themselves; that in the reality of 
suffering they are freed from the il- 
lusions which sway their rulers; that 
they do not glorify war, but desire 
peace and friendship, and would at 
one word of command forget all the 
nonsense they have been taught about 
the destiny of Germany and enjoy the 
peace and friendship they desire. 
That word will not be spoken yet. 
The Christmas truce was only a 
prophecy of what will be when men 
have learnt wisdom from their own 
hearts. But meanwhile we need not 
refuse the lesson which our own sol- 
diers teach us. For them the Germans 
are under a spell which was broken 
for a little while by the Christmas 
miracle. For all of them it is not 
broken, and the Saxons warned our 
men, if there were Prussians near, not 
to expect a truce with them. But 
to Saxons and English alike these 
The Times. 
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Prussians were absurd automatons 
that could not come to life. They were 
not devils, but forlorn, rigid, marching 
figures, committing crimes by rule and, 
for the sake of their abstract Prussia, 
cutting themselves off from all the 
concrete joy and wisdom of life. The 
poor Prussian thinks that if only he 
is brutal enough he will cease to be 
ridiculous; but he is ridiculous be- 
cause he is brutal, because he persists 
in worshipping his own old savage gods 
when all the rest of us know that they 
are only wooden idols. No amount of 
scientific jargon can conceal the fact 
that his idolatry is obsolete, and we 
will not allow him, by his misdeeds, 
to throw us into a state of mind like 
his own. His ambition is to Prussian- 
ize the world, but if he did that the 
world would take a Prussian revenge 
upon him, and he would be destroyed 
by the monster of his own creation. 
But when will Germany cease to be a 
monster of his creation? When will 
she regain the humanity of those sol- 
diers of hers who made friends with 
ours on Christmas Day? We cannot 
tell; but we can at least refrain from 
delaying that time by telling her, and 
believing ourselves, that she is no 
longer human to us, that her crimes 
are inexpiable, and that Europe is 
committed to an everlasting blood-feud 
with her. That is not what our sol- 
diers say: they were ready to forgive 
at the Christmas truce, they sang their 
hymns of peace, and at the sound 
of them war seemed unreal, and 
soldiers were no longer soldiers, but 
men. 





ELEVEN 


The word “schedule” always bothers 
me; when I see it on an income-tax 
paper I lose my head. In my confu- 
sion I sign my name lavishly. I 


SECONDS. 


confess to profits from trades, pro- 
fessions, employments and vocations: 
I reveal the presence of unsuspected 
gas-works, quarries, salt-springs, alum 
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Eleven Seconds. 


mines, streams of water, ferries, 
cemeteries and “other concerns of the 
like nature within the United King- 
dom”; no secret is made of my colonial 
and foreign possessions. Wherever I 
see an inviting gap I slip in a few 
figures . . Then the assessor looks 
at my paper and tells me what I 
ought to give him. 

This year things went worse than 
ever. I got some noughts in the 
wrong place; a whole lot of gaps 
headed “Claim for Relief in Respect 
of Earned Income,” which I had sup- 
plied with particular liberality, went 
by the board, all because I hadn’t 
noticed in the preambulation some 
foolish date “before which any claim 
must be preferred.” Those two acci- 
dents practically doubled my little tax 

. and then Lloyd George went and 
doubled it again. It began to look as 
if it would be cheaper to pay income 
on my income-tax instead of the other 
way round. 


“Celia,” I said, “we’re ruined. Can- 


cel any orders for potted salmon; we 
shall have to live simply in fu- 
ture.” And I told her just what the 
tax-gatherer had asked for. 

“But why do we have to pay so 
much?” she asked. 

“Partly because of the Kaiser, and 
partly because of me. History will 
apportion the blame.” 

Celia seemed prepared to anticipate 
History. 

“Don’t forget,” I went on hastily, 
“that the money will be well spent. 
If I had to make a fool of myself, I 
would sooner have done it this year 
than any other. It is a privilege to 
pay for a war like this.” 

Celia looked thoughtful. 

“How much does the war cost Eng- 
land?” she asked. 

“Oh, lots. I think it mentioned the 
exact figures in The Times this morn. 
ing. They’ll be only too glad of my 
little contribution.” 
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She retired in search of The Times. 
* -_ * o * * 

The stars denote Celia at work. I 
can imagine her with her head on one 
side and the tip of her tongue just 
peering out to see how she is getting 
on, the paper in front of her a mass 
of figures. The ink is creeping up her 
pen; her forefinger is nervous and 
bids her hurry. 

She has finished, and she comes into 
the room, trying to look grave. My 
letter to the Assessor, “Sir and Friend, 
—By the beard (if any) of your an- 
cestor, I beseech you-——” is aban- 
doned, and I turn to her. 

“Well?” 

“I’ve worked it out,” she said. “Do 
you know how long you'll be paying 
for the war?” 

“Oh, quite a long time.” 

“Eleven seconds.” 

It was a little disappointing. 

“Eleven seconds,” repeated Celia. 
“One-two-three—four——” 

“That’s too fast. Begin again.” 

“One—two—three——” 

“That’s better.” 

She counted eleven. It seemed much 
longer now. One——two——three—— 
four . 

And all the time my brave army 
was fighting in Flanders, my navy was 
sweeping the North Sea, my million 
recruits were growing into soldiers. 
In Yorkshire my looms were busy, 
Armstrong’s were turning out my 
guns, Northampton was giving my gal- 
lant boys their boots. Did an aero- 
plane shoot up into the sky, did a 
submarine dive into the deep, mine 
was the supporting hand. Was I not 
a god among men? 

“Ten,” said Celia—“eleven. 
are you thinking about?” 

I pitched my letter to the Assessor 
in the fire. 

“I’ve beer ‘thinking about my war,” 
I said. “Every shot that was fired 
while you were counting I paid for; I 
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paid for the food of every soldier and 
sailor; for the separation allowances 
of their wives; for hospitals and am- 
bulances and doctors.” 

“How lovely it sounds. 
thought of it like that. 
eleven seconds seem an age.” 

“It is an age. For eleven seconds 
French and Jellicoe were my men.” 

“Then I think you might have 
warned me,” said Celia reproachfully, 
“so that we could have shared them.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. Then I had an 
idea. “It’s all right,” I said. “I made 
a mistake. Those weren’t our eleven 
seconds at all; Carnegie or somebody 
paid for those. We'll have ours to 
gether later on.” 

“Well, let’s see that they are good 
ones . . when we're having a vic- 
tory. We might tell people that the 
last eleven seconds cff the Falkland 
Islands were ours.” 

“But I hadn’t paid then. Anyway, 
I don’t think they begin to use my 
money till April 5th . . . I say, Celia, 
let’s do our eleven seconds in style. 
Let’s make an occasion of it.” 


I hadn’t 
It makes 
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“Oh, do let’s.” She looked at her 
diary. “What about April-15th? I’m 
not doing anything then.” 

“But why the 15th?” 

“I thought perhaps the King might 
like the first few days for himself. 
Or doesn’t he pay income-tax? Any- 
how, the 15th is a Thursday, which is 
a nice day.” 

So we have decided on Thursday, 
April 15th. Starting at 1.30 (because 
we want to pay for as much bully 
beef and jam as possible), for eleven 
seconds we shall support alone the 
British Empire . . . And, when those 
fateful moments are over, then we 
shall raise a glass in gratitude to the 
men who have served us so well. 


Oh, you lucky millionaires, who may 
be gods, perhaps, for half-an-hour— 
have you filled in your income-tax 
forms? If not, fill them in properly 
this time. Leave out no quarry, no 
alum mine, no stream of water. Who 
knows? That salt spring which you 
were forgetting may well be the de 
ciding second of the war. 

A. 


A. M. 








By THE RieHTt Hon. 


There is in all poetry of the highest 
order a universal quality which gives 
it renewed power in the great emer- 
gencies of human and national life. 
The shaft aimed at one tyranny hits 
all tyrannies, the appeal or the rebuke 
addressed to one generation fits the 
need and the mood of another genera- 
tion. The great Napoleonic struggle 
has passed out of controversy into his- 
tory, and to-day we are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the de- 
scendants of the Grand Army. Yet 
instinctively,- during these months of 
war, Englishmen have turned back to 
which Wordsworth wrote 


the poetry 
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under the influence of that time of 
storm and stress, and found in it a 
renewed source of inspiration and 
strength. It may be worth while to 
trace the growth of Wordsworth’s 
thought during this period, and to note 
the events which kindled his patri- 
otism and roused his wrath against 
Napoleon. It is essential to remember 
that never throughout the whole long 
struggle of twelve years did Words- 
worth feel animosity to the people of 
that France to which he owed so much. 
His hostility was concentrated on Na- 
polecn, to him the incarnation of the 
fatal doctrine that Might is Right. 

















The greater part of Wordsworth’s 
best poetry was written between 1798 
and 1807, and some of the best patri- 
otic poems were written in the very 
middle of this period, in 1802 and 
1803. In 1802 we were at peace with 
Napoleon. Wordsworth, who had 
heartily disapproved of our going to 
war with the French Republic in 
1793, evidently felt that the position 
was wholly different in 1802, and that 
with Napoleon war was inevitable and 
essential, and he welcomed the out- 
break of war—a war which was to 
last for twelve years—in the spring of 
1803. Again and again during these 
years and the years that followed he 
sounds the three notes of sympathy 
with nations or leaders suffering op- 
pression from Napoleon; of stirring 
appeal to his fellow-countrymen to re- 
sist to the death; of indignation with 
the tyrant who had reduced the France 
Wordsworth had so much loved to 
slavery. Of these three notes there 
are in the two years 1802 and 1803 
well-known examples. We may take 
them in order, remembering that the 
only value of quotation in this case 
is to send us to the poems themselves. 

(1) There is the Sonnet “On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic”: 


Once did she hold the gorgeous East 
in fee. 


There is also the Sonnet, written in 
August 1802, to Toussaint Louverture, 
who had been arrested by Napoleon 
in St. Domingo and sent to Paris in 
June 1802, and who died in April 1803: 


Toussaint, the most unhappy man of 
men! 

Wilt thou find patience? 
do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful 
brow; 

— . thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable 

mind. 


where and when 
Yet die not; 
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A little later the sonnet on Switzerland 

was written: 

Two voices are there, one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains, each a mighty 
voice. 

(2) Addressing his fellow-country- 
men in 1803 in his lines on the Ex- 
pected Invasion, he summons all alike, 
whether in former days they would 
have stood by Falkland and Montrose, 
or by Pym and Milton: 

Come ye—whate’er your creed —O 


waken all 

Whate’er your temper, at your Coun- 
try’s call; 

Resolving (this a free-born Nation 


can) 
To have one Soul and perish to a man, 
O save this honored Land from every 
Lord 
But British reason and the British 
sword. 
Aud “To the Men of Kent guarding 
our Shores,” he says: 
Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 
Ye children of a Soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of 


France, 

Now is the time to prove your hardi- 
ment. 
* + » * * > 


In Britain is one breath; 
We are all with you now from shore 
to shore, 
Ye Men of Kent, ’tis victory or death! 
(3) He notes with sorrow and dis- 
appointment that France is bowing 
down before Napoleon, “his henceforth 
is an established sway, Consul for 
life.” To the worshippers of the new 
potentate he says: 
Ye men of prostrate mind, 


+o +. * * > 
Shame on your feeble heads, to slavery 
prone; 


And, underlying his sympathy with 
oppressed nations, his patriotic zeal, 
his indignation with Napoleon, is a 
half-revealed fear that England does 
not fully realize her mission, as is 
shown in the great Milton Sonnet 
which he wrote on his return to Lon 
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don, and in the Sonnets beginning 

O Friend, I know not which way I 
must look 

and 

These times strike monied~ worldlings 
with dismay. 

It may reasonably be asked how 
Wordsworth, whom we mostly think of 
as a mountain recluse, came to fee} 
so keenly, in the very beginning of 
England’s tremendous struggle with 
Napoleon, on a great question of pub- 
lic affairs, and why he had such an 
unwavering hostility to Napoleon him- 
self. He never hesitated to speak 
strongly about Napoleon now and ‘in 
later years; he called him an “auda- 
cious charlatan and remorseless des- 
perado.” He said: “My thoughts 
dwell with unqualified scorn upon his 
various liberticide projects and the 
miserable selfishness of his spirit.” 

The answer to these questions is 
twofold. Wordsworth had spent some 
months in France; he knew France, 
and he early realized what Napoleon’s 
rise to power meant for France. Hence 
his keen interest and his anxiety that 
his country should understand. And 
then Napoleon was the embodiment of 
the greatest disappointment of Words- 
worth’s early life. From France 
Wordsworth had learnt a profound 
sympathy with ideas of liberty and 
equality which affected his whole atti- 
tude to Nature and to man; and, in 
proportion as his sympathies lay with 
freedom, freedom for nationalities and 
for men, so did his indignation grow 
that the nation from. whom his in- 
spiration had arisen should pass under 
the dominion of a tyrant and an enemy 
to liberty. 

Wordsworth, by his own writings in 
the “Prelude” (written between 1799 
and 1805), and in his correspondence, 
enables us to follow this movement of 
his thought, and it is full of interest. 
When he was an undergraduate at 


Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 
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year following the outbreak of the 
French Revolution (July 1790), he 
went abroad with a friend. 
Europe at that time was thrilled with 
joy, 
France standing on the top of golden 
hours, 
And human nature seeming born again. 
They landed in Calais on the eve of 
the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille: 
There we saw 
How bright a face is worn when joy 
of one 
Is joy for tens of millions. . 
We bore a name 
Honored in France, the name of Eng- 
lishmen, 
And hospitably did they give us hail, 
As their forerunners in a glorious 
course. 
And then he adds that on their way 
home 
We crossed the Brabant armies on the 
fret 
For battle in the cause of Liberty. 
And we are not surprised to hear him 
say of these days of enthusiasm: 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven. 
He went again to France about fif- 
teen months later (November 1791) : 
In both her clamorous Halls, 
The National Synod and the Jacobins, 
I saw the Revolutionary Power 
Toss like a ship at anchor, rocked by 
storms. 
He gathered up a stone from the 
ruins of the Bastille to keep as a 
relic. 

He went on to Blois, where he associ- 
ated with a group of military officers. 
With one of these officers, Beaupuy, 
who fought on the side of the Repub- 
lic, he made a friendship, and in many 
a talk they revolved the great themes 
of those momentous days: 

By birth he ranked 
With the most noble, but unto the poor 
Among mankind he was in service 
bound. 
In October 1792, nearly a year after 
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his last visit, he was in Paris again. 

Louis XVI. had been imprisoned in 

August; the September massacres had 

taken place in the following month. 

Wordsworth passed 

The prison where the unhappy Mon- 
arch lay. 

He had no sympathy with Robespierre ; 

he realized that Liberty was at stake: 

Yet would I at this time with willing 
heart 

Have undertaken for a cause so great 

Service however dangerous. 

From Paris he returned to England. 
The emotions which France had ex- 
cited in him, which she had kindled 
for freedom, for a rational equality, 
for the overthrow of despotic govern- 
ment, never left him during this period 
of his best poetic work. And what he 
writes of Nature and Man is perme- 
ated by his democratic sympathi:s, by 
his zeal for human brotherhood. That 
in the humblest men and women 
“resolution and independence,” dignity 
and moral grandeur are to be found, 
was the message to man which he en- 
shrined in his poetry of these mo- 
mentous years. 

And so in the spring of 1793 he ob- 
jected to England going to war with 
France. Our alliance with those mon- 
archs who had tried to suppress the 
Republic revolted him. 

But his ardent hopes were soon dis- 
appointed, and he went through a 
period of profound unhappiness: 

It was a lamentable time for man. 

He watched the rise of Napoleon 
with alarm and suspicion. When he 
went to France once more in 1802 all 
his suspicions were confirmed. Already 
the French people had voted by three 
and a half million votes to eight thou- 
sand that Napoleon should be Consul 
for life, and on August 4 Napoleon was 
given the right to name his successor. 

“I abandoned France and _ her 
rulers,” he said, “when they aban- 
doned the struggle for liberty.” 
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And so in August 1802 the splendid 
Series of Poems to Liberty begins, 
from the earliest of which illustrations 
have already been given of Words- 
worth’s patriotic fervor. On his re- 
turn to his home in the Lakes he did 
not limit his patriotism to poetry 
alone. In October 1803 his sister 
writes, “William has gone to volunteer 
with the greatest part of the men of 
Grasmere.” 


In this year or the year before he 

wrote the lines: 

In our halls is hung 

Armory of the invincible Knights of 
old. 

We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; 
and morals hold 

Which Milton held. 

When Napoleon’s two years’ effort 
between 1803 and 1805 to cross the 
Channel had failed, he had to dazzle 
Europe once more on the Continent. 
Ulm and Austerlitz followed in quick 
succession, and Austria for the third 
time was laid low at his feet. Pitt 
received .his death-blow, and even the 
glories of Trafalgar, fought the day 
after Ulm, while they secured Eng- 
land, gave no relief to Europe. In 
the winter of 1805, upon hearing of 
the death of Nelson, Wordsworth 
wrote “The Happy Warrior.” In the 
autumn of the black year 1806, when 
Prussia also had been defeated at 
Jena and Auerstadt, he writes: 


the faith 


Another year! another deadly blow! 

Another mighty Empire overthrown, 

And We are left or shall be left alone, 

The last that dare to struggle with the 
Foe. 

’Tis well! from this day forward we 
shall know 

That in ourselves our safety must be 
sought, 

That by our own right hands it must 
be wrought. 

In the same month he wrote his 
well-known poem on the expected 
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death of Fox. In this year his sister 
wrote of him: “He wants to have all 
the people of England instructed in 
the use of arms.” 

He realized almost at the earliest 
moment that the national risings in 
Spain were probably, as it turned out, 
the beginning of Napoleon’s downfall. 
“It would not be easy to conceive,” he 
writes, “with what a depth of feeling 
I entered into the struggle carried on 
by the Spaniards for their deliverance 
from the usurped power of the 
French.” So, too, did he enthusias- 
tically welcome the _ resistance of 
Hofer and his gallant Tyrolese. In 
the later Sonnets of Liberty the valor 
of the Spaniards and the Tyrolese is 
celebrated again and again. 

As the overthrow of Napoleon be- 
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came year by year more certain, 
Wordsworth’s poetic inspiration de- 
clined. The poems written later on 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and on 
Waterloo lack the vitality and the 
freshness of the earlier years. 

“Let the poet first consult his own 
heart as I have done,” Wordsworth 
writes in 1807, “and leave the rest to 
posterity,” and in another earlier let- 
ter: “A great poet ought .. . to 
render men’s feelings more sane, pure, 
and permanent; in short, more con- 
sonant to Nature, that is, to eternal 
nature, and the great moving spirit of 
things. He ought to travel before men 
occasionally, as well as at their sides.” 

In his best poetry Wordsworth is 
still travelling before us and posterity 
has not yet forgotten him. 





THE THREAT OF GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ. 


The Manchester Guardian published 
the text of the interview with Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz which appeared 
in the New York Sun. This was the 
interview in which Admiral von 
Tirpitz seriously proposed that Ger- 
man submarines might declare war on 
all enemy merchant ships. It is obvi- 
ous that submarines would hardly ever 
be able to save the persons on board 
torpedoed merchant ships. Such war- 
fare would be unmitigated murder, 
outraging not only the letter and spirit 
of all the Hague Conventions which 
Germany signed, but the customs of 
war as they were understood and 
practised long before the Hague Con- 
ferences were established. Incidentally, 
the neutral goods carried in enemy 
merchant ships would be sunk without 
a trace of evidence remaining by which 
claims might be made against Ger- 
many, even on the generous supposi- 
tion that Germany would hold herself 
liable for compensation. The mind 


reels at the spectacle of the German 
Minister of Marine making such a pro- 
posal as this, while much money is 
being spent by Germany in trying to 
gain the good opinion of neutral coun- 
tries—neutral countries whose chief 
concern at this moment is that their 
commerce should escape to the utmost 
degree possible from the necessary 
military measures of the combatants. 
Never, we suppose, did any country be- 
have in so muddle-headed a way as 
Germany is behaving now. She de- 
serves to take the classic place of a 
Tantalus or Sisyphus. She should 
stand for a figure of work that is al- 
ways being done and undone in the 
same act. The dualism of German ef- 
ficiency and German blundering is al- 
ready familiar to us, but this latest 
stroke from the head of the German 
Navy seems to exceed every previous 
example. In one breath Admiral von 
Tirpitz insists on the importance of 
American interests at sea, and pro- 
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poses so far as he can to shatter 
them. 

The interview took place at the Ger- 
man Grand General Headquarters in 
France on December 2nd, and the 
report was delayed for the visé of the 
General Staff. “America,” said Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz, “has not raised her 
voice in protest and has taken little 
or no action against England’s closing 
the North Sea to neutral shipping. 
What will America say if Germany 
declares submarine war on all enemy 
merchant ships?’ After a pause, dur- 
ing which the interviewer, Mr. K. H. 
von Wiegand, seems to have said noth- 
ing, Admiral von Tirpitz continued: 
“Why not? England wants to starve 
us! We can play the same game. We 
can bottle her up and torpedo every 
English or Allies’ ship which nears 
any harbor in Great Britain, thereby 
cutting off large food supplies. What 
would America say? Would not such 
action be only meting out to England 
what she is doing to us? Yes!” Mr. 
von Wiegand then politely suggested 
that German militarism had “helped 
to bring on the war.” The Admiral’s 
retort was a wonderful piece of dust- 
throwing :— 

“Yes, that’s England’s cry. Our mili- 
tarism they accuse, but what about her 
navalism and marinism, which for 
years has made claims to a monopoly 
of authority on the water? There is 
no militarism with us, unless you call 
universal service by that title; and 
that is merely the defensive develop- 
ment which has resulted from Germany 
having been the trampling ground of 
the European nations for hundreds of 
years. In two hundred years France 
has declared war on Germany thirty 
times. I say universal service makes 
for peace, not for war.” 


No rational person in Britain has ever 
said or thought that Germany made war 
because her people are trained to arms. 
Many of us have thought, on the con- 
trary, that the individual liability to 
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service worked throughout the com- 
munity as a restraining force. But the 
militarism of the German Government 
and of the leading officers is another 
thing altogether. It is difficult to im- 
agine the state of mind which con- 
fuses the German habit of regarding 
war as a political argument with the 
British practice of maintaining a 
strong Navy to defend not only our own 
shores and trade routes but the rights 
of neutral traders. If the confusion be 
not sincere, the criminality of Admiral 
von Tirpitz’s proposal seems worse 
than ever. 

But it would be foolish to disregard 
the possibility that Admiral von 
Tirpitz’s slick comparison of German 
militarism with what he calls our 
“navalism” may impose on some easy- 
going onlookers in neutral countries. 
It is worth while, therefore, to point 
out that the difference between the 
two things needs no more demonstra- 
tion than is afforded by this extraordi- 
nary interview, and by the facts of 
the war so far as it has gone. Let us 
see how we use our naval power. 
When we capture an enemy merchant 
ship we do not sink her. We act on 
the presumption that she may contain 
the property of neutrals. We take her 
into port, and then a Prize Court de- 
cides whether the ship is or is not to 
be “condemned,” and whether cargo on 
board is or is not the property of neu- 
trals. Germany, on the other hand, 
has throughout the war been supremely 
indifferent to the rights of neutrals. 
We all praised Captain von Miiller of 
the “Emden,” not because he fulfilled 
the law of nations as to the capture 
of merchant ships at sea—he persist- 
ently violated those laws—but because 
we were intensely relieved to observe 
in him a humanity and a consideration 
for life and personal feelings which 
were wanting in the conduct of the 
German Army. If Captain von Miiller 
had obeyed the law, he would have 
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taken his captures into port. We do 
not pretend that it was ever easy, or 
even possible, for him to do that. He 
would very soon have been captured 
himself had he attempted it. In the 
circumstances, therefore, we made 
every allowance, and complimented 
him— perhaps overpraised him, as 
some people think—on his positive 


merits. ' 
Mr. von Wiegand next asked Admira 


von Tirpitz how long he thought the 
war would last :— 


“*That,’ was the reply, ‘will depend 
upon England. It is said that England 
wants a war to the hilt. If England 
insists upon that we can accommodate 
her, but there are some who still: hope 
that England will be sensible and will 
listen to reason.’ As the word ‘sensi- 
ble’ sounded very significant to me, I 
asked: ‘Is your Excellency one of those 
who have this hope that England will 
be sensible and listen to reason?’ Von 
Tirpitz countered the interrogation 
with another question: ‘Do you believe 
England will be sensible?—‘That de- 
pends on what your Excellency may 
mean by the word sensible,’ I said. ‘If 
you mean an inclination in England to 
accept an early or easily adjusted 
peace I am not optimistic at this 
time.’ Answering my question with- 
out defining his own, Von Tirpitz ex- 
claimed, ‘No, I am not one of those.’ 
—Then, I take it, Germany does not 
want to carry the war to the bitter 
extreme, or “to the hilt,” as your Ex- 
cellency has termed it?—‘Certainly it 
is not our desire or wish, but if Eng- 
land insists upon fighting the war to 
the hilt we will be there..—‘What effect 
will Lord Kitchener’s new Army have 
on the war?’—‘We are not worried 
about Lord Kitchener’s million. We 
still have several millions of fine, 
physically fit men to draw upon, if 
necessary, and if we take those not 
quite up to our regular standard we 
can put still more millions into the 
field. That we will fight to the last. 


The Spectator. 
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if necessary, I think the world no 
longer doubts.’ ” 

In further conversation Admiral von 
Tirpitz remarked that it was impossi- 
ble to conclude so far that  sub- 
marines had rendered large _ ships 
obsolete. Mr. von Wiegand then asked 
whether Zeppelins would invade Eng- 
land, and Admiral von Tirpitz, as 
though to remove any possibility of 
misunderstanding about the serious- 
ness of his proposal to wage submarine 
war on merchant ships, replied: “I 
believe that submarine warfare against 
the enemy’s merchant ships would be 
more effective.” 

There is nothing, after all, to be 
greatly alarmed at in Admiral von 
Tirpitz’s idea. It could not be car- 
ried out in any effectual] sense, and 
we dare say it will not be attempted, 
since at the last moment the folly of 
it would probably be perceived. The 
torpedoing of a few merchant ships 
and the brutal murdering of innocent 
non-combatants would no doubt send 
up insurance rates, but the percentage 
of losses would at the worst be no 
higher than the Government had al- 
lowed for when the war began. Hith- 
erto the losses have been considerably 
under the estimate. On the other 
hand, the callous ignoring of the 
rights of neutrals would cause such a 
storm of feeling against Germany as 
she would not outlive for generations. 
The indiscriminate sowing of mines 
in the path of neutral shipping is bad 
enough already, but a conscious, di- 
rect. deliberate aiming at _ vessels 
which carry millions of pounds’ worth 
of neutral property would be beyond 
bearing. Germany certainly delivers 
hard blows at herself in setting her- 
self wrong with all the world, but one 
of the hardest she has yet received is 
this infamous proposal of her Minister 
of Marine. 


BUSS 
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SCENERY OF THE WAR AREA. 


Scenery means many things to many 
men, and to some it means less than 
nothing, for they seem to travel across 
the world without retaining any more 
lasting impression of the spaces they 
traverse than Jonah in the whale’s 
belly. This blindness to surroundings 
is not readily admitted, being re- 
garded, like the lack of an ear for 
music, as vaguely derogatory; but Dr. 
Johnson felt no shame in caring not a 
jot for landscape. 

The havoc wrought by Armageddon 
on such natural beauties as attract the 
tourist has not so far made itself felt, 
chiefly, no doubt, because it is against 
the cities built by man that the at- 
tacks on either side have been deliv- 
ered with most frightful effect, and of 
the country staging the present criti- 
eal struggle, in both East and West, 
it can only be said that most of it is 
such as hardly to tempt the traveller 
to look out of the train window, since 
it would be hard to say whether the 
bleak sand-dunes of the Belgian coast 
or the forbidding plains of the East 
Prussian frontier are the less alluring. 
The day will come, however, when the 
picturesque Ardennes, which have al- 
ready round Dinant felt the shock of 
battle, must be the scene of a sangui- 
nary retreat, and in its turn the fair 
Rhineland will then be subjected to the 
defacement of trenches and bombard- 
ment. Both districts have happy mem- 
ories for the Continental tourist, who 
will watch with regret the demolition 
of many a beautiful landmark in obe- 
dience to the inexorable necessity of 
war. For myself, I never surrendered 
wholly to the spell of either. The 
Ardennes, from Dinant to Bouillon, 
and beyond, through which I fished 
one peaceful June, filled me with mel- 
ancholy, a mood encouraged by the 
woeful food at even the best hotels, 


and the Rhine, down which 1 remem- 
ber voyaging from Mayence to Cologne, 
was irremediably spoilt for the fastidi- 
ous taste by the personality of those 
who keep their watch on it. 

But the effect of scenery is elusive. 
It depends, as Emerson said, on the 
beholder rather than on the scene it- 
self. The Highlands were horrible to 
Gray only because he was a melancholy 
individual; and only a profligate like 
the Cardinal de Retz would have 
likened the glorious harbor of Port 
Mahon to the scenery of the Paris 
Opera House. Seeing that Lully must 
have been contented with very crude 
properties for his productions, the 
island haven in the Mediterranean can 
have made little impression on the 
churchman who had hurriedly left the 
capital in disgrace; but, curiously 
enough, we find the same highly arti- 
ficial appreciation in so robust a 
sportsman and traveller as the famous 
Colonel Hawker, who wrote in his 
diary that the first glimpse of Ulls- 
water gave him the same sensation as 
hearing Mozart’s music, seeing Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies, or hearing Braham 
sing! 

It is in recalling memories of the 
world-wide war area, from Ostend to 
Tiflis and the Caucasus, that I am 
sensible of the part played by passing 
moods in the traveller’s estimate of 
scenery. Here and there, no doubt, 
the shifting scene is so utterly barren 
of beauty that no ulterior influence 
could endow it with picturesque mem- 
ories. A gambler might have broken 
the bank at the Ostend casino a score 
of times without finding that unpre- 
tentious foreshore worth an artist’s 
second glance, and no mood of ela- 
tion could lend beauty to the gaudy 
thoroughfares of Port Said. Yet I 
know not whether those gloomy glades 
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beside the sluggish streams of the 
Ardennes might not have seemed love- 
lier had the streams themselves pro- 
vided better trout; while the glorious 
reach of the noble Rhine above and 
below Ehrenbreitstein would surely 
have challenged a more spontaneous 
homage could I but have bent the 
knee in less distracting company than 
that of Hamburg drummers clinking 
their ever-empty Seidels for fresh sup- 
plies of Helles or Echt-Miinchener. 
The airy gaiety of those who spend 
their Sundays out at Versailles and 
St. Cloud is a fairy revel compared 
with the beery Bacchanalia of a tour- 
ist steamboat on the Rhine. I 
regretted bitterly that it was not once 
again a French river. I regretted even 
the vulgar Kickleburys, whose subur- 
ban ghosts haunt the hackneyed 
stretches of that stream. And regrets 
so poignant robbed the towering banks 
of half their majesty and the crum- 
bling castles of all their romance. 
There is, of course, an element of 
scenery in cities, not only in those 
which, like Constantinople or Naples, 
owe their beauty to immediate sur- 
roundings, but in others which, like 
Moscow or New Orleans, the first with 
its Kremlin, the second with its ceme- 
tery, illustrate the triumph of human 
art over an arid or otherwise depressing 
environment. Those with no heart for 
God’s scenery are, as a rule, readily 
appreciative of that made by man, and 
they already have enough cause to 
mourn the work of the present war, 
which has destroyed many of the fond- 
est landmarks in the memories of those 
who would sooner worship the spires 
of Louvain than the Matterhorn, or 
The Academy. 
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who would sooner walk up the Avenue 
Louise in Brussels than through the 
Yosemite Valley. They would rather 
see the Rhone filled in or harnessed 
with power stations than a _ single 
gargoyle knocked off Notre Dame, and 
for them the dogs of war, barking at 
the gates of some of Europe’s most 
ancient cities, make funereal music. 

On the whole, however, the lover of 
scenery may fairly congratulate him- 
self that the best of it lies outside the 
war area. True, the homely cornfields 
of the Black Forest, with its pleasant 
streams and plantations of Christmas 
trees, may yet be ravaged if the enemy 
is not first brought to his senses, and 
the haunting beauty ot*,the Bosphorus 
may be marred just in the spring-time, 
when its shores, ablaze with wild 
flowers, suggest a drapery of Turkey 
carpets. But Switzerland, at any rate, 
with its splendid mountains mirrored 
in fairy lakes, with the slopes behind 
Montreux flooded with narcissus, and 
the Rhone flowing green under the 
arches of Geneva, is safe from de 
struction; and so also are the majes- 
tic mountains of Granada and the rest- 
ful fjords of Norway. The shadowy 
menace to that other great tourist 
river, which flows to the Mediter- 
ranean from the heart of Africa, is 
but an empty threat of an enemy 
bankrupt in all but foolishness; and 
it is almost as certain that the incom- 
parable Canadian lakes, beside which 
I have often camped in a stillness that 
is terrifying, will equally escape the 
wrath of war vaguely promised by 
those whose word, for good or evil, has 
not always proved any better than 
their bond. 

F. G. Aflaio. 











Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s “The 
House We Live In—Architect and 
Tenant” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) opens 
upon a cheerful note. The author has 
passed the limit of three score years 
and ten, and finding himself still in 
health and the joy of life, sends this 
little book as a message to those who 
have not yet advanced so far. It is 
as a layman in things medical that he 
writes, for his title is that of a doc- 
tor of divinity, not of medicine; but 
his book is marked by sound sense, 
and is the more likely to make an im- 
pression upon the reader because of 
the pungent and practical way in 
which his advice is given. For the 
average man—for the man in the 
street—the book is far more helpful 
than if it were of larger dimensions, 
or more technical. The counsel given 
is such as every man may follow, and 
would be the better for following. If 
generally followed, the procession of 
men beyond seventy and still enjoying 
life would be greatly increased. 


Equally suited to teachers and 
mothers, or to any one else who has 
occasion to practice the art of telling 
stories to children, and who would pre- 
fer to tell stories that are worth the 
telling, is Frances. Jenkins Olcott’s 
“Good Stories for Great Holidays” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). Between the 
covers of this attractive volume are to 
be found one hundred and twenty 
stories, gleaned from a wide variety of 
sources, some of them condensed, and 
some retold, and grouped with refer- 
ence to their appropriateness to seven- 
teen great holidays :—New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Saint Valentine’s 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Resurrec- 
tion Day (Easter Sunday), May Day, 
Mothers’ Day, Memorial Day and Flag 
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Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Thanks. 
giving Day, Christmas Day, Arbor Day 
and Bird Day. To these are added 
reference lists for story-telling and col- 
lateral reading, and indexes of sub- 
jects, titles and authors. There are 
four pretty illustrations in colors from 
drawings by Clara M. Burd. 


Charlie Always-in-a-hurry and his 
mates will surely be misled by the title 
of “The Boy with the U. 8S. Explorers,” 
conjecturing that they are to read of 
La Salle, or Sir John Franklin, or 
Fremont at the very latest. In reality, 
Mr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler here draws 
attention to a boy conducted by a 
member of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, a body which investigates peoples, 
birds, however high-flying, reptiles, 
small or great, everything with any 
even number of legs. Dogs of many 
kinds, living in villages below and 
above ground, and insects clustering in 
myriads on the lower side of a leaf 
are a very few of the wonders this 
Boy beholds, and he is shown the 
processes by which the Department of 
Agriculture makes the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose, and enables the 
inhabitant of a former desert to sit 
under his own vine and fig tree. It is 
a series of fairy tales, and readers of 
any age will enjoy every one of them. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


“The Lure of London” is a beguiling 
title, and the book which it describes 
—written by Lilian Whiting and pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co.—is a 
very beguiling book. It is as far as 
possible from being the traditional 
guide-book. It will not displace the 
tourist’s Baedeker, But it is a dis- 
criminating and sympathetic study of 
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the London of to-day,—its crowds, its 
social life, its literature, its magnifi- 
cent art galleries, its men of science 
and docters’ of philosophy, its clubs, 
societies and popular movements, its 
sports, amusements and customs, its 
religious tendencies and leaders. It is 
written in an engaging style and with 
an enthusiastic appreciation which 
quickly communicates itself to the 
reader. Miss Whiting has done a good 
deal of this sort of descriptive and in- 
terpretative work, but nothing better 
or of a broader interest than this. 
Dedicated in London last May, and 
sent to the press in Boston last Oc- 
tober,—it is melancholy to reflect how 
much happened in this brief interval 
to divert the currents of London life 
and turn its activities from the pur- 
suits and pleasures of peace to the 
necessary preparation for a share in 
the great world-war. London, with its 
volunteers leaving for France and 
Flanders, singing “It’s a long way to 
Tipperary” as they go, is a different 
London from tbat which Miss Whiting 
saw and described last May; but her 
book is not of less value on that ac- 
count. There are thirty or more full- 
page illustrations from photographs. 


It would be a pity if the general 
engrossment of interest in the world- 
wide war, or any adverse views of 
German conduct and policy in connec- 
tion with the war, were to divert at- 
tention from the unique and permanent 
value of the series of “The German 
Classics” published by the German 
Publication Society of New York. It 
is a mere accident that the actual pub- 
lication of the work occurs at this 
time, for it has been for several years 
in preparation, and among the editors 
and translators are included a long 
list of eminent German and American 
scholars and educators. One of the 
avowed objects of the undertaking at 
the beginning was the fostering of a 
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better understanding between Ger- 
many and America, and establishing 
closer relations between the great 
nations; and among those who par- 
ticipated in the banquet in New York 
two years ago, which signalized the 
completion of the first year’s work, 
were the English peace delegates, 
then in this ccuntry in connection 
with the approaching commemoration 
of the Anglo-American peace centenary, 
as well as distinguished Americans, 
Germans and German-Americans. The 
“Classics” are selected masterpieces of 
German literature of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, translated 
into English under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Kuno Francke of 
Harvard University, and contained in 
twenty attractively printed and beau- 
tifully illustrated volumes. Altogether, 
nearly one hundred authors are repre- 
sented, most of whom have hitherto 
been inaccessible to American readers 
in English translations; and the selec- 
tions are in nearly every instance 


complete works,—novels, dramas, and 
poems, essays, orations, lectures, par- 
liamentary addresses, and papers on 
philosophy, religion and sociology. The 
first two volumes are devoted to 


Goethe, the third to Schiller, the 
fourth to Jean Paul and others, and 
so on, through a lengthening proces- 
sion, until in the three last volumes 
we reach the lyric poets, the drama- 
tists and the novelists of to-day. In 
the fifteenth volume are translations 
of some of the most important and 
characteristic speeches of the Emperor. 
Scattered through the work are nearly 
five hundred illustrations, many of 
them in colors, and these are so 
chosen as to constitute a representa- 
tion of German art almost as wide 
as the text is of German literature. 
Nearly one hundred artists are repre- 
sented. The biographical and critical 
introductions add to the value of the 
work. 





